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The Democratie “jinny” smells something suspicious in Col. Bryan, as the modern Don Quixote, is going to smash 
the bottle, and balks at it.—Los Angeles Times. the windmill of Darwinism.—Chicago Blade. 








Sometimes a corrupting influence lurks behind our This seesawing over the prohibition law certainly puts 
school histories, it is said —Detroit News. a heavy strain on it.—St. Louis Post-Despatch. 
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Ip you find and utilize the rich material contained in the Pathfinder. 
aacnidon. Prie ‘questionaire form is used because it is the best test cf one’s ability to assimilate details. 
without getting the benefit that a more judicious reading should yield. 
and serves as a lesson guide, reference work and index to salient points in each issue. 


the numbers. 


What is the meaning of the abbreviation “Esq.”?...:...... 
It stands for “esquire,” an old form of address. 


What U. S. airship is scheduled to make a flight over the north 

ROS tea ck Se oa Te ie er aaa plete kwie Otss o.6 6.5 04 = Wes tes 
po rhe ZR-1, now nearing completion. : 

is two-thirds as long as the steamship Leviathan. Unlike 
its ill-fated sister snip (ZR-2) it will use helium, a non- 
inflammable gas, for buoyancy. 

is leprosy contagious? 
Physicians at Johns Hopkins university say the dreaded 
disease is not communicable in this part of the world. 
This is contrary to the popular idea. Many lepers are 
paroled from leper colonies. Page 30 

To what country is the climate of New Zealand similar?.... 


How do salmon find thelr way to spawning grounds? 
It can’t be that the old fish teach the young the way 
because after spawning the salmon turn over and die. 
This is one of the mysteries of nature. Page 39. 
“Abel God,”? short Story... ..c.crccccccccccvccssccvece 


Who discovered the south pole?.............++:. acces ecee 
Amundsen and Scott both reached that point, but at 
different dates. Which one arrived first? 


Are the people of Finland Moguls?............-.-eeeeeeee 
They have been so classed. A Finn reader undertakes to 
note some interesting facts. 

Which of the following sentences Is correct: 

‘“‘Between you and I.” 
“Between you and me.” 
Turn to page 30 for answer. 


What was the religion of Marcus Whitman?............ 
in 4831 he gave up the Congregational church for the 
Presbyterian. 

Do you believe in kissing? 

If you are afraid of germs, hereafter kiss loved ones 
on the neck. This suggestion is made by a state 
health officer. Page 28. 

Mehet causes: MebtningT.. 2.5.6 iii. tee Kbeecvatass es cue 
Thunder, by the way, is caused by the violent heating of 
the atmosphere along the path of the lightning bringing 
about a sudden expansion that is practically an explosion. 
The distance of lightning can be calculated by the interval 
between the flash and the accompanying clap of thunder. 
(Five seconds is equivalent to one mile.) 

How large was the Confederate army during the Civil war?.. 
An estimate, based on Confederate records, places the 
number at 600,000. 

What is the cause of volcanoes?.......... ccc eee cee cece 
Besides explaining what a voleano is, in this issue we take 
you on a personally directed visit to Mt. Etna, during the 
time of the recent eruption. 

Who is “Mrs. Grundy” who is referred to in so many popular 

oe Se PE ee Pee ee eT Pees eee Pe ee Pr 
She is an imaginary person; a criterion for propriety 
and etiquette. 

Aunt Betty prescribes a good skin and sunburn cream..... 


Chinese people do things in a manner directly opposite to the 
way we do them. 
For instance, they pay their doctors as long as they 
(the patients) are well. When a Chinaman is sick. his 
doctor gets no pay. Rather a good scheme, we say. 
Page 30. 
The gipsy moth is now being fought from the air. 
On page 10 is described how poison powder is released 
from airplanes on infected areas. 
What Is the material in the pencil you write with?....... 
The central core is not lead; it is graphite or plumbago. 
The name “lead pencil” is a misnomer. 
Life sketch of Dr. R. S. Copeland, new Democratic senator 
from New York 


“se eee eee ee ee ee eee eee eereeeeeeeeeeene 


No; the heart sometimes becomes smaller, as recent 
experiments show. ‘Athletic heart’’ is said to be ‘‘bosh.” 
Name the largest town in Alaska. .............000cceeees 
What is the capital of Alaska? 
Will lampblack iIn_which liquid oxygen has been absorbed 
PE ls ob Sie TEs eke SEs SOE eae oy as awe pale as 
Yes; these combine to form a new explosive. 
Have you any reasonable complaint about the manufactured 
goods you buy? 
The Pathfinder proposes a ‘‘People’s Service League” 
which will compel the manufacturer to live up to his 
word and reputation. We enlist your aid in the move- 
ment. What is your particular complaint? Page 24. 
What is the origin of the word “hootch’?............... 
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This quiz is helpful to speakers, debaters, ed 


Information referred to will be found on pages indicated ny 
Most people skim over printed matter 


study clubs etc., 
Try it on your friends; see how “well read” they are. 


What.are provisions of Pennsylvania’s old-age pension law? 22 


Why are some words in the Bible put In italics?.......... 
Because extra words had to be inserted in the English 
translation of the original Greek and Hebrew texts to 
make sense. 

Do you use the Pathfinder to best advantage? 

See how one reader gets some real material benefit 
from it. Page 7. 

Pope takes a hand in the Ruhr situation................2+. 
Tries to mediate for the sake of European civilization. 

Have you read the epitaph of Benjamin Franklin, written 

Dy. RIMNONT Rs BE i aso 5 8 SRT EERO ek 
This week’s book review is on the same page. 

What city is considered the oldest in the world?. 
Damascus, : 

tea official is dropped for his haste to spend federal 

unds *eeteoneeee eeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeneeeeee eee. se eevee * ©. @.%) 


France ratifies five-power treaty..............e0eeeeeeee 
Agreement between the United States, Great Britain, 
Japan, Italy and France regarding limitation of naval 
armaments goes into effect with the indorsement by this 
fifth and last signatory power. 


What revolting conditions have lately been revealed in some 


of our Southern prisons?............ Vhtpieeis 60660 des 
Try the “tongue-twister” on page 27. 
Soviet government releases Tikhon, Russian patriarch...... 


However, the church dignitary is not permitted to leave 
the country. 


Where is the longest river in the world?........000 cme su 


Australian porker weighs 1188 pounds. 
Claimed to be largest pig in world. 


Do you know the best way to remove stains? 

The list of practical methods on pages 24 and 25 will 
come in handy sometime if not now; preserve it. 

Are there any colored women doctors?.................- 
Official report shows 65 colored women practicing 
medicine and five negresses who are dentists. 

How to make a handy auto luggage carrier............ ae 


What are the best methods for clearing land of stumps etc.? 
If you are interested, write to the agricultural department 
for a free bulletin on the subject. Page 24. 

Woman aviator establishes new record........... Seve.cere 


What do you think of England’s film censorship? 
There are 67 reasons why a movie can be ruled off the 
British screen. Some of these are listed on page 25. 
Pointers for celery and cabbage-growers.......... 24 and 


What do you know about Buffalo Bill? 
Interesting facts in his adventurous career are noted 
on page 22. 
Who was the author of the expression, “Our country, right 
OP WI Bios a scat 60-8 6 edi Seesaw “3 


Do you think our parks and highways should be kept cleaner? 
The advent of the auto has caused the littering up of 
many places of natural scenic beauty with all sorts of 
trash. Pienickers and so-called ‘‘tin-can tourists” are 
particularly obnoxious in this respect. No wonder many 
property owners and park officials detest them! This 
new twist to the road problem is discussed on page 26. 

it is easy to make a coin stick to any flat object........... 
Try this simple but puzzling trick on your friends. 

What and where is the charter oak?...............e008 


“Now is the time for all good men to come to the aid of th 
antlemoequite Campaign . ww. cc cc lhe cree cc ctecce 
Here are salient facts about the dangerous pest and its 
control as set forth by authorities on the subject. It is 
to the advantage of every community to be able to say: 
“Yes, we have no mosquitoes!” 


eee ee ee eee eee omse 


Sometimes they do—if the eruption is a large one. The 
dust saturates the atmosphere and prevents the usual 
heat of the sun from reaching the earth. Cold spells 

can be caused in this way. 
Why was King Charles of England referred to as “the last 
man"? 
Split in Farmer-Labor party............ 0,9 0:0.0:0-9.0 4.0:019 019-008 
Will have two presidential candidates in field. 





I wish I could tell you how much my whole family enjoys 
Pathfinder. 


fill space. Everything in it is readable. 
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It is full of ‘“‘meat’’—no padding and stuffing just to 
Every issue is almost an 


encyclopedia in itself, but without the dullness and dryness.— 


Rev, Wm, S, Smelzer. 
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A Personal Visit to Mt. Etna, Builder and Destroyer 


bound for Sicily at the time of. Mt. 

Etna’s recent activity! From Naples, 
over 200 miles away we first discern the 
glow of the eruption, and later, while 
approaching Palmero, 80 miles distant, 
we actually see flames shooting into the 
air and hear a dull rumbling resembling 
thunder. It is night when we reach 
Catania, a port in Sicily. The city is 
crowded with refugees—some with but 
most of them without baggage. 

Mt. Etna, though still 20 miles far- 
ther on, presents a terrifying spectacle. 
Not one but 17 fiery mouths vomit to the 
skies. The countryside has the appear- 
ance of day as far as the eye can see. 
The noise accompanying the eruption 
assumes the proportions of cannonad- 
ing, but vastly louder than any battle 
known to man. There are frequent 
earth tremors. 

Priests bearing crucifixes and statues 
of saints lead processions through nar- 
row streets choked with humanity. 
Sounds of chanted prayers are barely 
distinguished above the thunderous 
sounds issuing from the bowels of the 
earth. Homeless people stand or move 
about in dumb despair, hardly con- 
scious of anything but the personal 
safety of their loved ones and them- 
selves. But we do not tarry here; we 
push on up the slopes of the disgorg- 
ing peak. 

The heat grows intense. Soon hot 
stones and cinders begin to patter about 
us. It almost seems as if the glare 
is sufficient to illuminate the whole 
world. Along the way we meet people 
hurrying in either direction. We see 
an Italian engineer regiment, burden- 
ed with picks and shovels, bound for a 
point where a trench is needed to help 
divert one flow of lava. Crowds have 
gathered at different spots. Each is an 
assemblage of mixed emotions. 

Besides the farmer, anxious lest a 
molten stream destroy his orchard, 
kneel peasants of a threatened village, 
weeping and praying that the flow be 
checked, and tourists from afar viewing 
what seems to them to be a wonderful 
display of nature. At different points 
temporary altars have been set up, re- 
ligious relics are exhibited, holy candles 
lighted and priests are leading the pious 
country folk in prayer. Once we see a 
temporarily crazed woman, bundle 
slung over one shoulder, tenderly bid- 
ding good-by to the orchard of her lit- 
tle farm. She kisses each and every 
tree as if they were of human flesh. 

The air for miles around is thick 


[bound yourself on a_ steamship 


with dust. The particles, we hear later, 
are carried by the wind hundreds of 
miles from the scene. We come in sight 
of one of the five great lava streams 
that have poured down Etna’s sides 
during the past few days. These rivers 
of fire are quite narrow. They move 
so slowly—about 1000 feet an hour, 
someone said—that men and animals 
are able to keep out of their way. 


The particular lava flow now before 
us is about 15 feet deep and 20 feet wide. 
It has waves or ripples like the tide on 
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The bowels of the earth again find a vent 
through Mt. Etna, in Sicily, for one of the 
most spectacular and awe-inspiring displays 
of nature. A mighty mountain pours rivers of 
molten lava and a blanket of red-hot ashes on 
the fertile vineyards of a people who have 
persistently dared to encroach on its seared 
and scarred sides. The upper illustration 
shows the start of the recent eruption and 
the lower one the mountain in violent agita- 
tion with -clouds of smoke pouring from nu- 
merous craters, mighty rocks being hurled 
high in air, and lava gushing from its summit. 


a shallow, sandy beach. Beneath the 
glow caused by the reflection of the 
overhead clouds, the stream seems 
black and without energy save when, 
like the crest of a breaker, the edgé of 
an oncoming wave of lava breaks. Then 
-we see the angry, red interior. A shower 
of sparks falls as the ripple breaks. At 
one place the fiery storm registers 1725 
deg. F. There is fascination and cruel 
beauty in.the scene. 

The most awe-inspiring spectacle is 
observed from a point between Mt. 
Rosso and Mt. Rossello, two small prom- 
ontories near the belching mountain. 
Here two lava streams unite to form one 
molten river 800 yards wide and 30 feet 








deep, which drops a sheer 600 feet into 
a wooded valley below. The increasing 
size of this fiery lake is marked by 
blazing trees which flare up, one after 
the other, as the lake widens. 

Cinders, molten lava and steam are 
being shot from Etna’s main craters 
for a distance of 300 feet and more. 
Huge bubbles of lava form swell and 
then burst in the air with violent re- 
ports, shaking the countryside for miles 
around. The largest of the fiery mouths 
that roar into the night is 1700 feet 
wide. A wide band of white hot ashes 
encircles Mt. Etna like a gleaming neck- 
lace. From jagged openings on the 
summit, streams of lava wind snake-like 
down the mountain side. 

One of the largest streams sweeps to- 
ward Giarre and its population of 20,- 
000, wiping out the villages of Germi- 
nara and Casanica in its path. Smaller 
torrents threaten Randazzo and Bronto, 
villages which so many tourists used to 
begin the ascent of Etna; Francavilla, 
Castiglione, Giardini and Fiume Freddo, 

On the crest of the lava stream theat- 
ening Linguaglossa ride incandescent 
rocks weighing tons. From time to time 
these are dropped to sizzle by the way- 
side. The adjacent countryside wilts 
in furnace heat. Cinders two and three 
inches deep cover the ground. Green 
fields, orange groves and vineyards 
have been swallowed up. Many small 
houses have been fired by the eruption 
or shaken down by the terrific earth 
shocks. 

In this heat-blasted darkness, rent 
with the noise of volcanic cataclysm 
and punctuated with the lurid glare 
of Mt. Etna’s fires, the Linguaglossa resi- 
dents thread their streets carrying the 
sacred staff of St. Egidius, patron saint 
of the village. With chant and prayer 
they strive to avert the destruction of 
their homes from the wall of fire fast 
closing on them, As they march chok- 
ing showers of dust rain upon them. 
The heat is almost unbearable. Some 
of the marchers wear crude masks 
fashioned of handkerchiefs to protect 
the nose and mouth. 

The people of Linguaglossa believe 
their patron saint saved the village from 
destruction in the great eruption of 
1873. -At any rate, the lava flow then 
stopped at their gates. Residents of the 
neighboring town of Castiglione like- 
wise feel sure that the staff possesses 
miraculous powers and during the pres- 
ent eruption tried to wrest it from the 
Linguagiossa people for their own use. 
Soldiers interfered and the relic was 
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then restored to its rightful owners. 

Now we see Linguaglossa’s devoted 
inhabitants kneeling under a rain of 
ashes, around the surpliced parish 
priests, near the large statue of their 
saint which has occupied a spur of 
ground in the village since the middle 
ages. They are invoking the mercy of 
heaven to save them from disaster. 
While we watch, men frequently climb 
the base of the statue to deposit flowers, 
candles and other offerings. Later, after 
Etna has spent its fury, we learn that 
this little village was again saved. The 
natives ascribe their salvation to a 
miracle, but science explains that Lin- 
guaglossa is naturally protected on the 
threatened side by two extinct craters, 
the mounds of which form a barrier to 
the flow of lava in this quarter. 


The country immediately adjacent to 
Mt. Etna has been laid waste and pre- 
sents a desolate spectacle. For 
miles aboxt, the atmosphere 
is almost suffocating with sul- 
phurous volcanic fumes: 
Smoke hangs over the once 
fertile countryside like a pall. 
The lava has spread almost to 
the sea at one point between 
Messina and Taormina. Al- 
together 10 small villages have 
been obliterated. According 
to leading volcanologists, of 
the six new craters opened 
in Etna, only two are of the 
first importance. From what- 
ever point we look, the lava 
in these can be seen in con- 
stant turmoil, being ejected 
in irregular spurts amid vast 
clouds of smoke and steam. 
We are told that the hot lava 
falls a distance of 30 miles 
away. As we work our way 
back from the danger zone we 
see the stricken population 
struggling to reach the coast. 
Many sick people are being 
carried in blankets. Peasants 
are riding donkeys and even cattle. 
Often we overtake a family in which 
the grown-ups are painfully trudging 
along while the children and infirm are 
tied on cows and donkeys. Motor buses 
impressed into service by the govern- 
ment pick up children and old people 
and let the more robust struggle on as 
best they can. Airplanes fly overhead 
to observe and report the progress of 
the eruption. 


Within the last 15 years scientific 
opinion regarding the cause of volcanic 
eruption has undergone a change; scien- 
tists more and more hold to the view 
that volcanic eruptions are the result of 
a fusion of highly explosive gases. To 
quote Dr. Arthur L. Day of the Carne- 
gie Institution: “Volcanic gases collect- 
ed in the field generally contain oxygen. 
It is safe to say that this oxygen in 
all probability originated in the air 
which in some way finds access to the 
gaseous conduits below the surface of 
the ground. The hypothesis is that 
air is drawn through crevices by the 
section of the high-rising gases. To 
this is added ground water and the 
gases arising from heated rocks, When 
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these are mixed in the right proportions 
and heat applied, either from the shift- 


-ing of rocks or for some other reason, 


explosions may result.” The older 
theory was that the pressure of lava, 
molten material and fiery elements 
made the earth accounted for volcanoes. 


Even though a volcano is destructive 
to life and property, it is one of man- 
kind’s best friends. Mankind’s debt to 
the volcano has been more fully recog- 
nized by results‘of recent researches. 
Without volcanoes it is now believed 
there would be no ocean; and to them 
we are indebted for carbon dioxid, 
without which human life could not 
exist. 


Mt. Etna, the greatest volcano in Eu- 
rope and ranking with the greatest in 
the world, has had periodic disturb- 
ances throughout the ages. It has in- 
terested scientists since the world was 








German women have always been hard workers but they are being 
worked now harder than ever before. This is shown by the accom- of lava rose above _the 60- 
panying reproduction of a painting by a German artist which was foot walls, poured into the 
included in one of the big spring art exhibitions in Germany. The streets, destroyed a large part 


women are coal miners. They are dressed the same as men and 
they are husky maids, who can do a man’s work. WNote that they 
However, these are very good for wet work. to the sea ruined the harbor. 


young. Pindar, in 474 B. C. was the 
first writer to mention Etna’s fires. 
Since then more than 100 eruptions 
have taken place. Modern geologists 
look on Sicily as the work of that 
mountain. One time, they say, there 
was no land there. Presumably in the 
pliocene period, Etna’s tip emerged 
from the sea and through the ages it 
has gradually built up the present 
island. 


Etna is described by the National 
Geographic Society as being both a 
creator and a destroyer. It created 
Sicily; its lava has given a soil of match- 
less fertility which supports rich vine- 
yards and orchards; and it has drawn 
to its slopes, in spite of obvious dan- 
gers, hundreds of thousands of tillers 
of the soil. As one writer says: “Towns 
succeed towns along its base like pearls 
in a necklace, and when a stream of 
lava effects a breach in the chain of 
human habitations it is closed up again 
as soon as the lava has time to cool.” 
Many of the villages on the mountain’s 
slopes are built almost exclusively from 
blocks of black lava. This accounts for 
their somber, depressing appearance, 
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It is on the lower slopes of Etna, 
where time and weather have most 
completely broken up and washed down 
the ancient lava, that the creative side 
of the volcano is best seen. Virtually 
the whole circuit is a garden spot of 
date palms, bananas, oranges, lemons, 
olives, figs and almonds. Farther up 
are nut trees—notably the wonderful 
filbert orchards near Castiglione—and 
a forest zone of chestnut, cork, pine 
and oak. 


Above 6300 feet is the region that 
the volcano has kept for it own domain 
—a dreary, rough, black desert of lava 
and ash. Down from this region tongues 
of molten lava have encroached at fre- 
quent intervals. There are left signifi- 
cant warnings of Etna’s potentialities 
for destruction. 

Few of the towns and villages near 
Etna have escaped destruction or seri- 
ous damage at one time or an- 
other. One town that seem- 
ingly has a charmed existence 
is Randazzo which, though 
less than 10 miles from the 
crater, has always escaped. 
It peculiar position with re- 
spect to the crater always 
saves it! The city and port of 
Catania, on the other hand, 
has been Mt. Etna’s chiet 
victim, and is said to have 
suffered more than any other 
place of similar importance 
in the world. Because of par- 
tial destruction in 122, Rome 
remitted part of its taxes for 
a decade. In 1169 the cathed- 
ral of Catania was caught in 
a lava flow and all the wor- 
shipers in the edifice miser- 
ably perished. In 1669 a river 


of the city, and, flowing on 


The present eruption is re- 
markable because Mt. Vesuvius, near 
Naples, Italy, continues active at the 
same time. Usually, when Etna is active, 
Vesuvius is comparatively quiet, and 
vice versa. A _ string of volcanoes 
stretches between Sicily and the main- 
land. 

One of the most tremendous volcanic 
explosions in history was that of Mt. 
Katmai, Alaska. Though unaware of 
the mighty upheaval at the time, the 
United States felt its effects, one of 
which was the cold, damp summer of 
1912. The millions of tons of dust and 
ashes quickly saturated the upper at- 
mosphere of the earth and formed a 
screen which prevented the usual 


. warmth of the sun from reaching us. 


It was almost as if a giant sunshade had 
been raised over the earth. 


Volcanoes can cause blizzards by 
throwing out this dust screen and thus 
shutting off so much of the sun’s heat 
that the earth’s temperature quickly 
sinks to the freezing point. The dust 
from the Mt. Katmai eruption was 
quickly carried around the world. It 
accounted for our unusually pretty sun- 
sets of that year. (Dust particles in 
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the air cause the reflection which makes 
a pretty sunset. Even in the usually 
cloudless Sahara the sky was overcast; 
and it is believed that a succession of 
such eruptions could plunge the earth 
into another ice age. 

Katmai’s terrific explosion was un- 
noticed because it was so remote. Had 
the upheaval occurred in New York, for 
instanee, the sulphurous fumes would 
have polluted the air everywhere east 
of the Rocky mountains; the noise would 
have reverberated like an _ artillery 
duel across the Central states; and the 
the lower Hudson valley would have 
been a giant tomb with few ruins to 
tell the story. An area around Katmai, 
half again bigger than Delaware, was 
covered with a foot of ash. 


Freer Art Collection on View 


The Smithsonian Institution at Wash- 
ington has been enriched by a priceless 
collection of American and oriental art, 
the gift of the late Charles Lang Freer 
of Detroit. In presenting this collec- 
tion to the government, Mr. Freer pro- 
vided $1,000,000 for the erection of the 
Smithsonian Institution of a suitable 
building near the national museum to 
house his collection. The building was 
begun in 1916 but its donor did not live 
to see it completed. 

This independent unit of the National 
Gallery of Art was recently opened to 
the public. The building and its con- 
tents represent an outlay of $7,000,000 
and constitute one of the most valued 
donations which any individual has 
ever made freely and uncondtionally to 
the nation. The collection is all the 
more remarkable because its donor was 
once a humble timekeeper on a railroad. 

Erection of the building was held up 
by delays characteristic of the building 
business. A feature of its construction 
is a central court, artistically laid out 
with walks, gardens and a fountain. The 
“Peacock room,” that celebrated deco- 
ration executed by the noted American 
artist Whistler as a setting for his paint- 
ing, “La Princesse,” was transferred 
from Mr. Freer’s residence and set up 
complete in a room specially designed 
for its reception. 

The galleries on the right are given 
over to American art, while on the 
left are the oriental rooms. The col- 
lection ineludes nearly 5000 examples 
of art, of which 1000 are American. 
There -are several galleries devoted to 
Whistler, including a separate one for 
his etchings, another for his pastels, 
drawings and water colors, and two 
more for his oil paintings. 

Mr. Freer’s entire collection reflects 
a certain mood—in his case a whim. 
With that idea in view, the placing and 
arrangement of objects with respect to 
backgrounds and fittings have been 
faithfully carried out. Even the build- 
ing, plain and dignified, typifies the 
trained and delicate taste of Mr. Freer. 
“My great desire,” to quote the donor, 
“was to unite modern work with mas- 
terpieces of certain periods of high 
civilization harmonious in spiritual and 
physical suggestion having the power 
to broaden esthetic culture and the 
grace to elevate the human mind.” 
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The collection includes specimens of 
very widely separated periods of artis- 
tic development, beginning before the 
birth of Christ and ending today. Some 
authorities have criticized it for being 
haphazard and incomplete. Mr. Freer 
explained that no attempt was made to 
secure specimens from any “unsympa- 
thetic courses,” his collecting being con- 
fined to American and Asiatic schools. 

The oriental rooms are fascinating. 
The Chinese stone carvings are especia- 
ly fine. There are also Chinese jades, 
screen, panels, wall pictures and scroll 
paintings, many of the 12th, 14th and 
15th centuries. In the Japanese rooms 
are 12 examples of screens of the 17th 
and 18th centuries. Early Persian, 
Indo-Perisan and Tibetan paintings 
have a place in the gallery. 

The pottery display includes, be- 
sides the Chinese, Korean and Japanese, 
more than 400 examples from western 
Asia. There are 260 bronzes, many 
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New Freer Art Gallery 


stone sculptures and carvings, hundreds 
of specimens of ancient glass, Japanese 
and Chinese lacquer objects, wood carv- 
ings and other decoration; also iron and 
metal work, ivory statuettes and By- 
zantine ornaments and medallions. 

Included in the Freer collection are 
the Greek Biblical: manuscripts which 
were found in Egypt. The more im- 
portant of these “Washington manu- 
scripts,” as they are known (because of 
their location), are Deuteronomy and 
Joshua, the Psalms, and the four Gos- 
pels,- all dating from the fifth century. 
A fragmentary manuscript of the epis- 
tles of St. Paul is dated from the sixth 
century. 


Say Ford Has No Chance 


Henry Ford as president continues to 
to be a general theme of talk; much of 
the comment: is favorable but some of 
it critical and defiant. A strong adverse 
opinion was expressed by Charles D. 
Hillis, Republican national committee- 
man from New York. Declaring Ford’s 
candidacy should not be taken seriously 
Mr. Hillis said: 

“Ford would make a pitiable spec- 
tacle as president because he has re- 
vealed a political knowledge and sense 
that a schoolboy would be ashamed of. 
And it is Mr. Ford who asserted that 
all history is mere ‘bunk.’ Henry Ford 
is said to be the richest man in the 
world. It is part of our Americanism to 
begrudge no man his wealth if he has 
made it honestly and in service. But 
if we place at the head of the nation, 
to speak for us before the world, a mere 
bag of gold, who knows nothing about 
anything except making automobiles, 






we shall bow down to Mammon indeed, 
and the democracy of Washington and 
Lincoln will degenerate into failure.” 

Senator Smoot of Utah, (Rep.) head 
of the senate finance committee, stopped 
in Washington on his way to Europe 
long enough to say that Harding will 
be renominated and elected. “Henry 
Ford,” he said, “can never be elected 
president of the United States. The 
people want a _ president who knows 
something about government. Ford 
does not qualify.” 

Senator Copeland of N. Y., (Dem.) 
who has just made a trip through the 
West, also declared that Ford has no 
chance—simply because he cannot get 
the nomination of either of the major 
parties. “Throughout the West,” he 
said, “I have heard the name of Henry 
Ford mentioned prominently for presi- 
dent. Ford could win easily if nominat- 
ed by either of the old line. He is the 
choice of the masses and the people be- 
lieve his election would put the coun- 
try on a solid foundation.” 


Coal Commission Reports 


After eight months of investigation 
the government coal commission of six, 
headed by John Hays Hammond and in- 
cluding former Vice-President Mar- 
shall, made a report on the anthracite 
industry which marks a new milestone 
of industrial progress. 

Among striking facts set forth is that 
one-third of the country’s coal supply is 
exhausted; also, that ownership is in 
the hands of a comparative few while 
the labor of its production is controlled 
by another small group. Prices have 
virtually doubled in the last 10 years. 
Of the average consumer’s dollar last 
year 58 cents went to the producer, 20 
cents for freight charges and 22 cents 
to the dealer. 

The commission emphatically recom- 
mended government control. “A lim- 
ited natural monopoly like anthracite,” 
it said, “supplying a necessity for mil- 
lions of our people, cannot continue to 
be treated as if it were not affected by 
a public interest.” While rejecting the 
idea of government ownership it held 
that the secrets of the industry, its af- 
fairs and management should no longer 
be withheld from the public. 

In a national emergency when oper- 
ators and miners fail to agree “the pres- 
ident of the United States should be 
authorized by act of congress to take 
over the operation of the mines and 
the transportation, distribution and 
marketing of the product.” This is to 
prevent in future such hardship and 
loss to the public as was caused by the 
five-months strike last year. Miners 
and operators would be required to deal 
with each other “in the light of the 
general welfare of the American peo- 
ple.” 

It was held that the operators, who 
are making three times as large a profit 
as before the war, should be compelled 
to make current reports to the govern- 
ment as to costs, prices and profits. 
They should reduce the number of 
standard sizes of domestic coal from 
seven to four and guarantee a standard 
quality, which would lower expenses 
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and the price to the consumer. Since a 
large part of the expense to the con- 
sumer is due to high freight rates the 
interstate commerce commission is 
urged to re-examine “the reasonable- 
ness of the anthracite freight rates” 
and the proposed separation of the car- 
riers and the mining companies. 


On the subject of unionism in the 
mines the commission declared that “no 
side, whether union or non-union, can 
show absolutely clean hands in keeping 
and helping to enforce civil rights in 
America. The principles that a man 
has a legal right to work free and unim- 
peded by threats, duress, coercion or 
restraint, when and where and for 
whomsoever he chooses; that a man has 
a legal right to employ and discharge as 
he pleases, and that men have a right to 
bind themselves together for collective 
bargaining touching wages and work- 
ing conditions, are freely admitted by 
everyone. Those principles honestly 
lived up to would keep the open shop 
in a unionized mine and at the same 
time permit the existence of the union 
in a non-union mine.” 

The report was eagerly awaited at 
Atlantic City where coal operators and 
miners were engaged in joint confer- 
ence to reach a new agreement on 
wages and hours to replace the present 
one expiring Aug. 31. Both sides dis- 
approved government operation in case 
of strike. The miners demanded a wage 
increase, and.the operators while not 
specifically refusing declared the pres- 
ent wage is the highest ever paid in the 
anthracite industry and fully up to the 
value of the work done. 


See End of 12-Hour Day 


President Harding before sailing for 
Alaska made public a letter from the 
American Iron and Steel Institute in- 
dicating that he had won his fight for 
the abolition of the 12-hour day in the 
steel industry. Chairman Gary of the 
U. S. Steel Corp. and others pledged 
themselves to shorten the workday as 
soon as the necessary additional labor 
is available. 

Mr. Gary said that while the change 
could not be made at once action was 
already being taken in that direction. 
He admitted the influence of public 
sentiment and organized church de- 
mands, backed by the president. 

But the shorter hours are not to be 
adopted without cost to the public. It 
is estimated that 60,000 more laborers 
will be required and that the cost of 
finished steel products will be increased 
15 per cent. Men now working 12 
hours are opposed to the change, Mr. 
Gary said, if it means reduced wages. 
To avoid this it is planned to use more 
machinery so as to get along with 
fewer men. 

One of the main factors in the re- 
duction of hours has been the huge 


_ movement of negroes from the South 


to the commercial centers of the North. 
They have been supplemented by la- 
borers from Mexico, the Philippines and 
Canada, while the recent inrush of im- 
migrants from Europe has also helped. 
The decision to abolish the 12-hour day 
has been hailed on all sides with satis- 
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faction. Coal operators announced 
that they too would abolish it in their 
industry. 

It requires no argument to prove that 
a 12-hour day, especially where the 
work is so exhausting, is inhumane and 
against all standards of social welfare. 
But the evil has been permitted to con- 
tinue until public sentiment became 
powerful enough to insist on reforms. 


Farmer-Labor Party Split 


The Farmer-Labor party which had 
a presidential candidate in the field in 
1920 will have two in 1924, each fight- 
ing the other. The trouble came from 
inviting the communists of the Foster- 
Ruthenberg stripe to their convention 
in Chicago. The communists captured 
the convention, painted it red, and left 
those who oppose force and violence 
in politics to collect the remains of 
their shattered party. 

Trying to unite all groups dissatis- 
fied with the two major political par- 
ties the Farmer-Laborites invited com- 
munist and sociatist delegates. The 
general objects sought were control of 
government by working class; aboli- 
tion of U. S. courts; government own- 
ership of railroads; stabilization of ag- 
riculture, labor and currency, and re- 
vision of taxes. William Z. Foster and 
C. E. Ruthenberg, recently tried in 
Michigan for communistic activities, 
were put on the platform committee, 
and a platform drawn up under leader- 
ship of the Workers.Party of America 
was presented. 

A Wisconsin Nonpartisan delegate 
called the platform “too red, commu- 
nistic, bolshevik and radical for even 
the radical state of Wisconsin to ac- 
cept.” A Workers Party delegate re- 
plied that if the labor party chose to 
go to London for its inspiration “then 
we have as much right to go to Moscow 
for ours.” Another delegate declared 
the platform was drafted by a party re- 
puted to be a branch of the Moscow 
third internationale. 

The discordant elements then split. 
A minority went over to the. radicals 
who adopted the name of Federated 
Farm-Labor party. The original Farm- 
er-Laborites proceeded with their own 
organization, declaring themselves 
“stronger than ever since unshackled 
of a red menace.” The chairman said: 
“We want political betterment for the 
workers and farmers, but we want 
control through the ballot in our own 
ranks and not from a dictatorship in 
Russia.” At the beginning of the con- 
vention Henry Ford was discussed as a 
possible leader for the combined party 
and sentiment was about equally di- 








Barber—Shall I go over it again? 
Victim—No, I heard it all the first time. 
—California Pelican. 
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vided, but after the split his name was 
not further mentioned. 


Among the demands in the Federated 
platform were: Nationalization of all 


public utilities; maximum = security 
against destitution, unemployment, 
sickness and high prices; a social in- 
surance law; a minimum living wage 
for all workers; a maximum eight-hour 
day law, making its violation a crim- 
inal offense, and a soldier bonus to be 
raised by taxes on excess profits, in- 
heritances and unearned incomes. 


Foreign Trade Grows 


During the fiscal year ended June 30 
manufacturers of the United States paid 
more than $3,000,000,000 for manufac- 
turing material brought from other 
parts of the world, according to figures 
compiled by the National City bank of 
New York. This total represents about 
$2,500,000,000 as cost of the material 
in foreign countries while the rest is 
made up of freight, duties and profits of 
importers. The highest pre-war record 
of material imported was $985,000,000, 
so that the value for 1923 is about two 
and a half times as great as in any 
pre-war year. 

Of the $2,500,000,000 foreign value, 
raw material for use in manufacturing 
totaled $1,500,000,000 while manufac- 
tures for further use in manufacturing 
were worth $750,000,000. <A part of 
this great increase is due to higher 
prices, but the quantity of material was 
also much greater than ever before. 
The material was chiefly the product of 
climatic and labor conditions different 
from our own, the larger share coming 
from tropical and sub-tropical coun- 
tries. 


Leading items were jute, manila, sisal 
and rubber, all tropical products; raw 
silk from China and Japan; cotton from 
Egypt; wool from Argentina and Aus- 
tralia; goatskins from India, China, Af- 
rica and South American countries; co- 
coanut oil, copra and gums from the 
tropics, and tobacco from the tropical 
and sub-tropical countries. 


Our manufacturers were able to pay 
“in kind” for these materials, for the 
countries producing them have few 
manufactures and are ready to take 
manufactured goods in exchange. Man- 
ufactures form from 75 to 90 per cent of 
our exports to the tropical countries of 
the world. Raw material for manufac- 
turing now forms about 40 per cent of 
our imports as compared with 10 per 
cent in 1865. Last year finished arti- 
cles formed 42 per cent of our total ex- 
ports, as compared with 15 per cent in 
1870. While our exports still consist 
principally of raw materials the pro- 
portion of manufactured articles is 
constantly growing. 





A colored preacher saw Spruce smoking 
a pipe one day. “Ma fren’,” he said, “Ah’m 
sorry to see you doin’ that.” 

“Why, what’s de matter?” asked Spruce. 

“Doan you know,” said the preacher, “dat 
no unclean thing can enter the kingdom of 
Hebben? An’ doan you know that smok- 
ing makes yo’ breff unclean?” 

“Well,” opined Spruce, “when Ah die 
Ah figure on leavin’ mah breath behin’ me.” 
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“& GOVERNMENT NOTES 





Deserters Enter Country. Immigra- 
tion officials at Norfolk, Va., report that 
hundreds of foreigners are deserting 
vessels at that port and entering this 
country in violation of the immigration 
laws. Authorities say this wholesale de- 
sertion is made possible by laxity of the 
laws in permitting a foreign shipmaster 
to grant shore leave to his crew. 





Six Navy Vessels Sold. Secretary of 
the Navy Denby announced the sale of 
six obsolete navy ships for a total of 
$125,000. The Vulcan, bringing the 
largest amount, sold for $60,100. 





Appointed on War Frauds Board. Gov. 
Thomas Hardwick of Ga. was appointed 
a member of the legal advisory council 
of the war frauds division in the de- 
)partment of justice. He will succeed 
former Senator Thomas of Colo., who 
resigned. 


Old Bogus Bill Detected. The treas- 
ury department recently received for 
redemption a counterfeit $50 bill which 
had been in circulation for over 20 
years. It was made by “Jim the pen- 
man,” who the department believes was 
the most dangerous counterfeiter this 
country has ever known. The imitation 
was so perfect that the bill might have 
remained in circulation many years 
longer had it not gone to the treasury. 





Liquor Enforcement Transferred. By 
an executive order signed by President 
Harding the responsibility of enforcing 
the prohibition law in the Virgin is- 
lands was transferred from the secre- 
tary of the treasury to the secretary of 
the navy. When the islands were ac- 
quired from Denmark in 1917 tem- 
porary government was vested in the 
president of the United States. 


British Pact Extended. Secretary of 
State Hughes and Sir Auckland Geddes, 
the British ambassador, signed a con- 
vention extending for five years the 
Anglo-American arbitration treaty of 
1908. Mr. Geddes, who has been in 
poor health for some time, sailed from 
New York for a vacation in England. 


Canada Explains Action. The Cana- 
dian government sent our state depart- 
ment a report explaining the firing on 
an American schooner and the killing 
of a sailor by a British coast guard ves- 
sel about two months ago off the coast of 
Vancouver. The report says the Amer- 
ican ship was fishing within the terri- 
torial waters of British Columbia .and 


resisted search when, hailed by the. 


coast guard vessel, making it necessary 
for the latter to open fire. 





Reservation Head Removed. Evan 
Estep, superintendent of the Navajo res- 
ervation at Shiprock, N. Mex., was 
dropped from the federal civil service 
as the result of a report that he had 
ordered his assistants to close the fiscal 
year without any surplus of federal 
funds in their possession. Estep was 
alluded to in the report of Director 
Lord of the budget as an example of 
what a government official should not 


.ed around the ashes of the bills. 


be. The interior department admitted 
that all the expenditures proposed by 
Estep were essential to the service, but 
his act was considered a specific viola- 
tion of. the government’s announced 
policy. 


Tax on Signs Proposed. Senator 
Charles Curtis, Republican whip from 
Kansas, intimated that in the next con- 
gress he will propose a tax on signs 
and billboards as a new source of fed- 
eral revenue. The senator believes that 
a tax on such signs, based on the square 
feet of space in each, would prove a 
fruitful source of income without im- 
posing any additional burden on the 
public in general. He says he would not 
tax signs displayed by dealers on their 
own property. 


Wooden Vessels Being Junked. A 
large number of the wooden ships sold 
some time ago by the government are 
now being broken up for junk at Alex- 
andria, Va. A steel ‘ball weighing 4000 
pounds is suspended 75 feet high and 
then dropped on the decks of the ves- 
sels. 





Burned Money Redeemed. Several 
months ago $59 in bills was destroyed 
by fire in Wooster, Ohio.’ The money 
was in a glass tumbler which was melt- 
The 
melted glass containing the ashes was 
sent to Washington where experts of 
the treasury department with the aid of 
special instruments identified all the 
money. 


Flag Profiteers Attacked. The chair- 
man of the Lake Champlain Historical 
Pagent, Edward C. O’Brien, asked 
Attay.-Gen. Daugherty if there is any 
legal power to rescue the nation’s flag 
from profiteering bunting trusts “whose 
methods-are destructive of patriotism.” 
If no such power exists, says Mr. O’- 
Brien, the manufacture and sale of the 
American flag should be under the di- 
rection of some government department. 








Must Display Trademark. According 
to a ruling of the federal trade commis- 
sion, manufacturers of gold-filled watch 
cases will be required to indicate the 
fineness of the gold used in their prod- 
uct. The commission found that the 
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“That’s a nice dog you’ve got there, boy?” 
“Yes, sir. He’s bit over 40 people.”— 
Judge. 
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practice of giving long-time guarantees 
on gold-filled cases “has led and leads 
to a deception of the public” unless the 
product plainly shows its composition. 
It was decided that manufacturers 
should be required to display their 
trademarks plainly and that “sheets of 
gold affixed to the inner and outer sur- 
faces shall not be less than 1/1000th of 
an inch in thickness.” 


Underwood Offered Court Position. 
It was recently made public that Sena- 
tor Underwood of Ala. was offered a 
place on the supreme court by Presi- 
dent Harding. The senator refused the 
appointment because he was then think- 
ing of running for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for president. Pierce Butler, of 
Minnesota, received the appointment, 


Bar Imported Bees from Mails. Ow- 
ing to various diseases among honey- 
bees in several foreign countries the 
postoffice department issued an order 
forbidding alien bees from being im- 
ported through the mails. Bees from 
Canada are not included because that 
country is taking precautions to prevent 
the spread of diseases among bees. 





Montenegrins Refused Admission. In 
a decision handed down by Federal 
Judge Knox, of New York, two Monte- 
negrins were refused admission into 
the country on the ground that Monte- 
negro has no status as an independent 
nation and that the. two men must be 
charged to the Jugoslavian quota, which 
was filled before their arrival. Counsel 
for the Montenegrins argued that since 
the United States did not ratify the Ver- 
sailles treaty, Montenegro enjoys its 
old status so far as this country is 
concerned. 





Find Perfect Gob. The navy depart- 
ment announces that it has at last found 
a perfect sailor, at least so far as ob- 
serving naval regulations in concerned. 
Samuel Gant, of Liberty, Mo., chief 
pharmacist’s mate, spent 20 years of 
active service in the navy without hav- 
ing a single report against him for 
breaking regulations. According to 
Secretary Denby, who commended Gant, 
“a clear record of service covering such 
a long period is extremely rare.” 





USE THE PATHFINDER TO ADVANTAGE 


Is the Pathfinder of any material benefit 
to you, or is it just “another magazine”? 
You can make it valuable to yourself and 
friends. See how Mrs. Irving St. John of 
Newton, N. J., does it. “I do not know 
where I get so much for my money as from 
the paltry dollar that pay’s for a year’s 
subscription to your valuable magazine,” 
she writes. “Its value has been greatly 
increased by the addition of the question- 
aire on the inside of the front cover, thus 
helping to fix thé information with which 
it is packed firmly in one’s mind. I re- 
member one time in my life when I at- 
tended quite an expensive course of lec- 
tures, weekly, on current events so as to 
have something interesting to talk about 
when out in company. Now much more 
conveniently and at vastly less expense I 
Iook over the latest Pathfinder before going 
into ‘society. ” 





Life is an eternal mess: The rich man has 
his twin sixes and the poor man his six 
twins.—N. C. Boll Weevil. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Tablet to Page in Abbey. Before a 
distinguished throng including Premier 
Baldwin and six members of his cabinet 
Viscount Grey unveiled a marble tablet 
in Westminster Abbey commenorating 
the frendship of Walter H. Page, Amer- 
ican ambassador, for Great Britain in 
the country’s greatest hour of need. 
America was represented by Secretary 
of the Treasury Mellon, Solicitor-Gen- 
eral Beck and others, while several 
high commissioners from British prov- 
inces were present as an expression of 
appreciation of Mr. Page’s services in 
the cause of peace. 


“Robert E. Lee” a Failure. The new 
drama, “Robert E. Lee,” was written by 
John Drinkwater as a companion piece 
to his famous “Abraham Lincoln,” but 
instead of achieving the striking suc- 
cess of the former play it fell flat on 
its first trial. The great Confederate 
general was portrayed as weak, vacil- 
lating and indecisive. Lee, Stonewall 
Jackson, J. E. B. Stuart and Jeff Davis 
spoke not like Americans but like Eng- 
lish of the present day. One ridiculous 
error consisted in putting the famous 
side whiskers of Gen. Burnside on the 
venerable face of old Gen. Scott. 


Swedish Prince Finds Bride. The en- 
gagement of Crown Prince Gustavus 
Adolph of Sweden and Lady Louise 
Montbatten, daughter of the late Mar- 
quis of Milfordhaven and cousin of 
King George, was announced at London. 
This will be the prince’s second English 
wife, the first dying three years ago 
leaving him five children. He is 40 
years of age, while his bride is 33. 


FRANCE 


Statue to American Soldiers. Before 
a large gathering a monument was un- 
veiled at Paris to the American sol- 
diers who died while fighting in the 
armies of France. ‘The statue by Jean 
Boucher soldier-sculptor, shows an 
American in the likeness of Allan See- 
ger, soldier-poet, in French uniform, 
and on the base of the monument are in- 
scribed the names of all American vol- 
unteers killed in the armies of France. 
The 400,000 francs for the monument 
were raised by popular subscription, a 
large part being from schoolchildren. 





Limitation of Armaments Accepted. 
A Poincare-Briand alliance finally pre- 
vailed on the chamber of deputies to 
ratify the five-power naval accord made 
in Washington to limit armaments and 
capital ships. The vote was 460 to 106. 
Former premier Briand, who headed 
the French delegation at Washington, 
declared that but for the treaty France 
would have been at a ratio of one to 
six with Great Britain and the United 
States instead of one to three in respect 
to capital ships. He declared that under 
the treaty France had entire liberty re- 
garding torpedo boats, submarines and 
other light craft, and this won over 


many delegates on the opposition side. 

It was asserted that France had been 
treated with the utmost fairness at 
Washington and that it was no time to 
“haggle over details with the United 
States.” Communists criticized Briand 
for not securing limitation of land 
armaments at Washington. Several sug- 
gested reservations to the treaty were 
abandoned. The United States, Great 
Britain, Japan and Italy had already 
ratified, and France’s action made the 
treaty binding as soon as ratifications 
are exchanged at Washington. 


GERMANY 


Pope Seeks Ruhr Settlement. The 
pope has taken a prominent position as 
mediator in the Ruhr situation. A papal 
nuncio to Berlin asked the German 
government to disavow the bombing 
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of a train at Duisburg by which 10 
Belgian soldiers were killed, and other 
like aets of sabotage, and to adhere 
strictly to passive resistance. The Cuno 
government denied being responsible 
for the incident or having ever encour- 
aged active resistance. The Belgian dip- 
lomatic representative at Berlin threat- 
ened to sever diplomatic relations un- 
less the Ruhr violence was repudiated. 
The pope also requested France and 
Belgium to abate the severe measures 
of retaliation proposed against Germany 
so that the door may be left open for a 
general understanding. . The govern- 
ments replied that they had decided to 
take “indispensable measures to pre- 
vent other German attacks.” 

In the chamber of deputies Premier 
Poincare declared the pope had no 
authority in temporal matters and that 
the French government would never 
admit his interference in either his 
domestic or foreign policies. In answer 
to critics who demanded discontinuance 
of the French embassy at the Vatican 
M. Poincare replied that the suggestions 
were “no more offensive coming from 
the pope than from our allies,” and that 
there was no.more reason for.sup- 
pressing the embassy at thé Vatican 
than in other countries where actions 
displeasing to France were taken. The 
premier received a vote of confidence 
388 to 190. It was announcd from Rome 
that the pope would continue to work 
for an understanding on the Ruhr ques- 
tion for the sake of European civiliza- 
tion. 

The British government feeling the 
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effects of the continued commercial 
stagnation of Germany showed impa- 
tience with the French policy and ask- 
ed a number of questions. Reply was 
made orally by the French ambassador 
to London, and from the long conversa- 
tions between the two governments it 
was believed that progress was made 
toward a Franco-British understanding. 
Minor acts of sabotage and retaliation 
continued to occur in various places in 
the Ruhr. 


Giant Planes for Russians. Made at 
Friedrichshafen the first of a series of 
large airplanes of a new model ordered 
by Russia has been sent to Moscow. 
The big plane carries four passengers 
besides the pilot, and is made almost 
entirely of aluminum. It has engines 
of 200 horsepower and an average speed 
of 100 miles an hour. Moscow announc- 
ed that the planes will be used in the 
Ukraine, 





AUSTRIA 


Find Plot to Kill Jews. The police 
of Vienna arrested 27 young men, mem- 
bers of a terrorist band, who had plan- 
ned the murder of a number of promi- 
nent Jews. A list of those marked for 
death, headed with the name of the 
premier, Ignaz Seipel, was found in the 
terrorists’ headquarters together with 
guns and munitions. A few non-Jewish 
leaders of the Liberal party were also 
listed. 


SWEDEN 

American Delegation Decorated. Mem- 
bers of the Minnesota delegation to the 
Gothenburg jubilee exposition were in- 
vited to the palace at Stockholm and 
decorated. by King Gustaf. Edgar L. 
Mattson, president of the delegation, 
was made commander of the order of 
Wasa while the five other members, all 
of Swedish descent, were made knights 
of the same order. 


ITALY 


Monument to Stop Swearing. A mon- 
ument to Christ is being raised on the 
public square of Florence as an atone- 
ment for blasphemy. Every person who 
has used a “cuss word” has been asked 
to make a contribution and at the same 
time to take a pledge never to swear 
again. The monument, sponsored by 
the United Catholic League, is to be a 
perpetual reminder that swearing is 
forbidden. Florentines in 1529 expell- 
ed the Medici and elected Christ as their 
perpetual king. 


SWITZERLAND 


Allies and Turks Agree. After a con- 
tinuous session of more than three 
months at Lausanne agreement on prin- 
cipal points between Turks and allies 
was announced and the conference pro- 
nounced a success. The three main 
problems were the evacuation of Turkey 
by allied troops, which is to be accom- 
plished within six weeks after ratifi- 
cation of the treaty; the Ottoman debt, 
which was left to be settled by Turkey 
and her crediors; and the Turkish con- 
cessions. As to the last, it was agreed 
that Turkey should carry out its con- 
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tracts made before the war with Brit- 
ish and French corporations. On the 
demand of the United States this agree- 
ment was modified so as to include only 
certain definite contracts which were 
named. Turkish warships, arms and 
munitions now in the hands of the allies 
are to be restored. Details were thrash- 
ed out in several long conferences, and 
it was announcd that the final treaty 
would soon be signed. 

The United States made a strong fight 
for extra safeguards for Americans in 
Turkey, but the Turks insisted that they 
must be content with the same guar- 
antees accepted by the allies—that of 
having allied judicial advisers informed 
of any arrest of a foreigner. There was 
much interest in the attitude Russia 
would take the agreements. The rest- 
lessness of the Greeks was shown by 
their attempt to land a regiment near 
the Dardanelles, which led to fighting 
with the Turks and the sinking of a 
Greek ship. 


POLAND 


Pilsudski Resigns and Fights. Dur- 
ing a bitter conference with the minis- 
ter of war, Gen. Szeptyzki, Joseph Pil- 
sudski, former provisional president, re- 
signed his post as chief of the war coun- 
cil, thus severing all connection with 
the government. At a farewell dinner 
he said he could no longer support “this 
gang of criminals reeking with mental 
filthiness.” This brought on a duel with 
the minister of war, which was fought 
at dawn. After each had fired and miss- 
ed the seconds called off the fray. 


TURKEY 


Order Holds Many Americans. A gov- 
ernment order that no foreigners ex- 
cept English, French and Italians should 
leave Turkey. without permission from 
Angora kept back many Americans who 
had booked passage on departing ves- 
sels. Communication with Angora be- 
ing difficult the order meant a delay of 
several weeks for those who wished to 
leave Constantinople. Admiral Bristol, 
American high commissioner, protested 
strongly and the order was rescinded. 
The order, as well as a previous one 
to prevent foreigners entering Turkey 
without permission from Angora, was 
to control Serbian and Rumanian en- 
tries. Allied nations were excepted be- 
cause they have an armed force on the 
frontier and served notice that they 
would not obey such an order. 


RUSSIA 


Tikhon, Russian Patriarch, Released. 
The Russian patriarch, Tikhon, impri- 
soned at Moscow for opposition to the 
soviet government, was released under 
the careful guard of the chekha, or 
secret police, who will seek to prevent 
his escape from Russia. At his first 
service Tikhon spoke of the necessity 
of the church keeping out Of politics, 
thought to be aimed at bishops who 
had formed new cults subsidized by 
the soviets. He denied that he had been 
harshly treated while in prison, 


Last White Forces Captured. With 
the capture of Gen. Pepilaiev and his 
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staff of 100 officers by the soviet army 
in Siberia the last resistance by the 
“White Russians” in that quarter was 
put.down. The general and his men, 
who had been operating on the Okhotsk 
region for the past year, were taken 


without bloodshed and brough to 
Vladivostok. 


Tax 80 Per Cent Over $100. All Rus- 
sians with an income of more than $100 
a month must pay 80 per cent of the 
surplus as taxes under the new income 
tax law. Salaries up to $27 are exempt, 
but above that figure the rates range 
from six to 80 per cent. No allowances 
are made for wives or children. For- 
eigners staying in Russia are subject 
to the tax. 


PALESTINE 


Arab Congress Censures King. A 
serious split between the Palestine Arab 
congress and King Hussein of Hedjaz 
resulted from the treaty made by the 
king with Great Britain setting up the 
Arab confederation from which Pales- 
tine was excluded. The congress repre- 
senting the Arabian nationalist move- 
ment charged the king with looking 
after the interests of himself and sons 
rather than those of the Arab people. 


PHILIPPINES 


No More Russians Wanted. Gov- 
Gen. Wood announced that the 100 Rus- 
sian refugees from Vladivostok, now in 
Shanghai, would not be allowed in the 
Philippines. He said the government 
had already done its share in caring 
for 800 Russian refugees from the same 
place who were finally sent to the Unit- 
ed States. While in the Philippines 
many of them were sent to the hemp 
fields but proved very unreliable 
workers. 


oo 


Children of Lepers Segregated. Un- 
der Gen. Wood’s program to separate 
children of lepers from their parents 
200 are to be brought from the Culion 
leper colony to Manila and placed in the 
care of the public welfare board. They 
are to be kept segregated in Manila 
until danger of infection of other per- 
sons is past. 


Quezon Assails Governor-General. 
Manuel Quezon, president of the senate, 
made a verbal attack on Gov.-Gen. 
Leonard Wood for interfering in mat- 
ters purely domestic, especially for his 
insistence on closing branches of the 
Philippine national bank. The present 








General View of Damascus. This Syrian 
city of about 300,000 population, oriental in 
appearance, is considered the oldest in the 
world. In the Bible it is mentioned in the 
time of Abraham, and one of its most im- 
portant thoroughfares is Straight street, 
famous because of its connection with St. 
Paul’s conversion. Mohammedans also sane 
this as one of their holy cities and it is a 
gathering place of pilgrims of that faith. 











form of government in which the gov- 
ernor-general is not responsible to 
the people and representatives are not 
responsible to the governor-general can- 
not continue, declared Senator Quezon. 
If the governor-general is to have abso- 
lute authority in domestic affairs, he 
added, the legislation should be abolish- 
ed “as a mere mockery of power.” There 
has been considerable friction for some 
time between Gen. Wood and leaders 
in the legislature. 


CHILE 


German Capital in New Fields. Krupp 
interests have made contracts for the 
erection of furnaces for the manufac- 
ture in Chile of metallurgical coke, and 
have received options on large tracts of 
iron ore property next to the holdings 
of the largest American companies. The 
latter have tried and pronounced it im- 
possible to convert Chilean coal into 
metallurgical coke, but they are watch- 
ing the German effort with interest. 
The German population in, the coal 
region is very large, German being al- 
most the only language spoken in sev- 
eral cities. It is believed that the Krupp 
venture is an effort to find an outlet for 
German products. 


Flu Epidemic in Capital. Santiago is 
in the grip of a terrible epidemic of in- 
fluenza which has been especially se- 
vere among the poorer inhabitants of 
the city. More than 100,000 cases have 
been reported. The trouble has been 
greatly increased by an extremely cold 
winter. 


VENEZUELA 

Vice-President Gomez Murdered. 
Venezuela was greatly stirred over the 
assassination of Gen. Juan Gomez, first 
vice-president and brother of President 
Gomez. He was stabbed while asleep 
in the Miraflores palace at Caracas, the 
unknown murderer escaping. President 
Gomez speaking at the funeral declared 
the atrocious crime could not have been 
committed by a Venezuelan. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Shipwrecked Crew Drift 23 Days. 
After having been given up as lost for 
a month Capt. Foster of the British 
ship Trevessa and 16 men reached the 
island of Mauritius, east of Madagascar, 
after rowing and sailing for 23 days in 
an open boat. The men covered 1750 
miles in their little boat in the Indian 
Ocean, guided by the sun and stars. 
Each man had one biscuit and two 
spoonfuls of condensed milk a day, with 
only the water they could catch when 
it rained. Two died from exposure. 
A second life boat soon after arrived 
with 16 men, eight having expired when 
they began drinking sea water to re- 
lieve their thirst. The last of them died 
in sight of land. 


MOROCCO 
French Win Bloody Victory. In cap- 
turing the village of El-Mers in the Atlas 
plateau the French lost in killed and 
wounded 13 officers, 20 non-commis- 
sioned officers and 50 soldiers. The 


tribesmen were dislodged only after a 
terrible hand-to-hand conflict. 
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Science Still Pestering Criminals 


’ The “key-and-Bible” test and other 
means of “detecting” criminals in the 
middle ages. have nothing on some of 
the modern methods of determining 
the guilt or innocence of a suspect. 
Much publicity was recently given the 
so-called “lie detector,” a machine 
claimed to register a person’s emotions 
on the theory that if the subject told a 
lie his or her system would be in violent 
agitation, whereas if the person was 
innocent it would be about normal. 
Since then the apparatus has been 
proved worthless, if not an absolute 
fraud. It can readily be understood 
that persons accused of crime may be 
nervous whether guilty or innocent. 

More recently there has been pro- 
duced an alkaloid called “scopolamine” 
which is being used for a similar pur- 
pose. Three inmates of San Quentin 
prison submitted to tests with the drug. 
A man convicted of murder was “prov- 
ed” innocent, it is said; another con- 
fessed his guilt, and the third revealed 
his identity. 

According to Dr. R. E. House of 
Ferris, Tex., who conducted the exper- 
iment, the scopolamine rendered the 
subjects incapable of mental inhibition 
and deprived them of reasoning power 
so that they were incapable of lying 
while under its influence. At Berkeley, 
Cal., a man being tried for murder sub- 
mitted to the test and while under the 
spell reiterated his innocence. He was 
later acquitted by a jury. 

The truth-telling powers of scopola- 
mine are all “bosh,” say many medical 
men who explain that the drug is ob- 
tained from henbane, deadly nightshade 
and prickly pear. All it does is to pro- 
duce intoxication and cause the victim 
to babble freely. He might tell the 
truth and he might not. Scopolamine 
is practically the same as hyoscine, a 
drug used to produce “twilight sleep” in 
childbirth. 


Soot and Oxygen Form New Explosive 

Lampblack soaked in liquid oxygen 
has been successfully used for blast- 
ing. It is said to have an advantage 
over old explosives used for the same 
purpose. It can be made in cartridge 
form on the spot and is safer than 
other explosives. There is no danger 
until after the liquid oxygen has been 
poured into the hole in which the lamp- 
black has been placed. After being 
tamped the cartridge is exploded. There 
are no poisonous gases. If the cartridge 
fails to explode, after about 20 minutes 
the oxygen evaporates. 

Each cartridge contains about two 
ounces of lampblack which absorbs 
about seven ounces of liquid oxygen. 
The cartridge explodes owing to an in- 
stantaneous combustion of the carbon 
in intimate contact with pure oxygen. 
A German manufacturing concern has 
been experimenting with the new ex- 
plosive under the observation of the 





U. S. bureau of mines. The only ob- 
stacle in the way of its common use 
is the cost of making steel-pressure cyl- 
inders necessary to transport the liquid 
oxygen. 


Dirigible Will Make Polar Flights 

The huge dirigible ZR-1 is rapidly 
nearing completion at the naval air sta- 
tion at Lakehurst, N. J., and will prob- 
ably be put in commission this summer. 
After a thorough test the airship will 
attempt a flight around the world and, 
later, trips to both the north and south 
poles. The new dirigible takes the place 
of the ill-fated ZR-2 which met disaster 
in England in 1921. The ZR-1 is a rigid 
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“Hitching Post” for ZR-1 


craft 680 feet long—more than two- 
thirds the length of the steamship Levi- 
athan—and 78 feetindiameter. Itis built 
of “duralumin” trusses and girders. 


There will be 20 separate gas bags, 
with a total capacity of nearly 2,200,000 
cubic feet, covered by a single envel- 
ope. Unlike the ZR-2, which used dan- 
gerous hydrogen gas for buoyancy, the 
new craft will be filled with helium, a 
non-inflammable gas found only in 
large quantities in the United tates. In 
this respect the ZR-1 will be the first 
giant airship of its kind. Six separate 
cars will be suspended from her keel, 
each with a 300-horsepower engine. 


The fundamental design is based on 
the German Zeppelin L-49. There is 
now being rushed to completion in 
Germany another big rigid airship, the 
ZR-3, which will be turned over to this 
country according to agreement. The 
ZR-1 and the ZR-3 represent the most 
approved methods in aeronautical de- 
sign and are expected to be the fore- 
runners of a large fleet of such air- 
ships for commercial use. If necessary, 
these ships can be converted for war 
purposes. They are able to make long 
distance flights and carry cargoes. They 
have advantage of being able to hover 
over a given spot, making for great ac- 
curacy in dropping bombs and directing 
gun fire. 


The development of rigid airships in 
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this country by joint. agreement be- 
tween the army and navy is in the 
hands of the naval bureau of aeronau- 
tics. The ZR-1 is to cost about $2,500,- 
000. It will carry a crew of 10 officers 
and 20 enlisted men. She has a cruis- 
ing radius of 5000 miles, The hangar 
where this monster of the air is being 
constructed is the largest building in 
the world. 


Browning Invents Rapid-Fire Cannon 

A rapid-firing automatic cannon ca- 
pable of firing 120 1%-Ib. shells a minute 
has been invented by John M. Browning 
of Ogden, Utah, noted inventor of fire- 
arms. The gun is especially designed 
for use on aircraft. Its barrel measures 
only 1% in. Altogether the cannon 
weighs 160 pounds and has a range of 
seven miles. It is mounted on a tripod 
arrangement. 


Bishop Has Good Word for Evolution 


“It is perfectly compatible to believe 
in evolution and God at the same time,” 
says Bishop Charles H. Woodcock, 
Episcopal, of Kentucky. “Evolution,” 
he explains, “is man’s way of explain- 
ing God’s method of working in nature. 
Don’t be afraid of this discussion of 
evolution which is so prevalent at the 
present time. Evolution is a work of 
hypothesis. If it is true nothing can 
dethrone it.” 





“Bombing” Insects from the Air 

Announcement that the army air 
service will use a motorized balloon to 
make a chemical attack on the gipsy 
moth in New Hampshire recalls the ip- 
teresting pioneer experiments of Lieut. 
J. A. Macready in fighting insects with 
aircraft. Two years ago there occurred 
in Ohio three full broods of these pests, 
each sufficiently numerous to defoliate 
completely the grove in which they ap- 
peared. The plane used was a Curtis 
JN 6 equipped with a metal hopper for 
carrying and liberating the poison 
powder. 


This container, secured to the fusel- 
age near the observer’s seat, held a lit- 
tle more than 100 pounds of dry arsen- 
ate of lead powder. At the bottom was 
a slide, operated by a handle accessible 
to the observer. At the top of the box 
was a crank, connected by a sprocket 
chain to a revolving mechanism at the 
bottom, which when placed in motion 
dropped the poison through the open- 
ing. 

Immediately upon leaving the hop- 
per the dust dropped into the “slip 
stream”—the name given to the violent 
air current set up by the revolving pro- 
peller—and was thrown in violent agi- 
tation in a dense white cloud which 
trailed behind the moving plane, giving 
the machine the appearance of being 
on fire and belching large volumes of 
white smoke. 


The catalpa grove in which the dust- 
ing was done was situated on level 
ground and had been planted for the 
growing of post and pole timber. It 
was a rectangular plot 800 feet long 
and 325 feet wide and contained ap- 
proximately six acres. The trees, near- 
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ly 5000 in number, were from 25 to 30 
feet tall. The plane flew at a speed of 
80 miles an hour to the windward and 
just over the trees. The dense cloud of 
liberated poison dust was carried by 
the wind through and over the grove, 
covering the foliage in its passing. Not 
a tree could be found (and many were 
climbed and examined) whose leaves 
did not bear particles of the deadly 
poison. 

The dusting plane passed the grove 
six times and in all distributed about 
175 pounds of poison. Since each pas- 
sage required but nine seconds, the to- 
tal time consumed in the actual work 
was 54 seconds. The outstanding fea- 
ture was the remarkable precision with 
which the poison could be applied to 
the point intended, thus dispelling the 
idea expressed by many before the test 
was made that the dust would be 
whirled “willy-nilly” by the air cur- 
rents—wholly beyond control. 
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Study Plant Life in Yellowstone 


Dr. Rodney Harvey, professor of 
plant psychology at the University of 
Minnesota, is conducting an exhaustive 
study and taking photo-microscopic 
views of plant life on the terraces of 
the hot springs at Yellowstone park. 
Previous scientific investigations have 
been made of the peculiar algal growths 
but heretofore no attempt has been 
made to determine the exact character 
of this plant or to definitely classify it. 
Prof, Harvey believes that it is a sur- 
vivor of original growths which took 
up existence in the “steam-heat” age 
of the earth. 


Science Gleanings 

The Leviathan has one of the most 
powerful and elaborate steamship wire- 
less outfits in the world. It has a range 
of over 3000 miles and can send a radio 
message from one side of the Atlantic 
to the other. It is also fitted with a 
radio telephone giving voice contact 
with other vessels and shore stations. 

The remains of a settlement believed 
to be 7000 years old has been unearthed 
at Holmegardsmos, Denmark. Many 
flint and bone implements were found. 


Thomas A. Edison, inventor, thinks 
the day is coming when the movie 
screen will supplant the blackboard 
for teaching schoolchildren. He thinks 
visual education is more practical thaa 
tevtbooks. In 20 years, he believes, 
children will be taught largely through 
pictures. 

The powerful Westinghouse Electric 
Co. broadcasting station at Newark, N. 
J., has been moved to New York where 
it now broadcasts on the 405-meter 
wave length. re 

A shadow 50 miles long recently fell 
on the city of Tacoma, Wash. It was 
thrown by Mt. Rainier and was re- 
markably distinct. Because of atmos- 
pheric conditions this phenomenon is 
rarely observed. 

If the climate is changing the trees 
do not show it, not even the sensitive 
elms. Though the date of bud and leaf 
development varies from year to year, 
the average remains the same. 
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Here’s Chance to Begin Your Finnish 


the Pathfinder headed, ‘Chance 

to Polish your Polish, it oc- 
curred to me that as Finland, like 
Poland, was for many years a part of 
Russia, some people might think there 
is a similarity between the three lan- 
guages,” writes a reader who prefers 
to withhold her name. “Of course 
Polish isn’t Russian,” she explains, “but 
everybody does not know that. Neither 
is Finnish Russian, nor even remotely 
like it. Neither is it anything like the 
language of its neighbor—Sweden. In 
fact, historians have never been able to 
discover the true origin of the Finnish 
language and race. 

“Yes, we are called Mongolians,” she 
continues, “but we try to live down the 
inconsistent fact by being blue-eyed 
and fair-skinned, and having a litera- 
ture, music, traditions and folklore all 
our own. Your article gave some com- 
mon English words and their Polish 
translations. Here are some of the 
same words and the ‘Finnish of them’: 
horse, ‘hevonen’; house, ‘huone’; spring 
(water), ‘lahde’; spring (season), ‘ke- 
vat’; summer, ‘kesa’; autumn, ‘syksy’; 
winter, ‘talvi’; forest, ‘metsa’; year, ‘vu- 
osi’; century, ‘vuosisata’; field, ‘pelto’; 
goose, ‘hanhi’; mouse, ‘hiiri’; eye, ‘sil- 
ma’; ear, ‘korva’; nose, ‘nena’; beard, 
‘parta’; tooth, ‘hammas’; hand, ‘kasi’; 
foot, ‘jalka’. ‘J’ is always sounded as 
‘y’ and two ‘i’s’ together have the sound 
of ‘ee.’) 

“Have not the following words a dis- 
tinct Hawaiian or ‘South Sea’ sound?: 
‘kauha,’ dipper; ‘kuuma,’ hat; ‘kuu,’ 
moon; ‘kuilu,’ gully; ‘kaula,’neck; ‘kau- 
hu,’ dread; ‘kamala,’ dreadful; ‘kaiku,’ 
echo; ‘kaiho,’ longing; ‘ilo,’ joy; ‘illalla,’ 
in the evening; ‘ihana,’ lovely; ‘laulu,’ 
song; ‘laula,’sing; ‘lauloi,’ sang; ‘paloi,’ 
burned; ‘puu,’ tree; ‘ahola,’ a surname; 
‘viulu’ (also ‘huilu’), violin; ‘tuo,’ that; 
‘tuuli,’” wind; ‘luonto,’nature; ‘kuolo,’ 
death. (‘Au’ is sounded as ‘ow’; two 
‘u’s’ together as ‘oo’ and ‘ai’ as ‘i.’) 

“Perhaps some of these surnames are 
on your mailing list: ‘Jarvi,’ meaning 
lake; ‘Maki,’ hill; ‘Saari,’ isle; ‘Niemi,’ 
peninsula; ‘kallio,’ cliff; ‘Oja,’ brook or 
ditch; ‘Joki,’ river; ‘Aalto,’ wave; 
‘Laine,’ wavelet; ‘Lahti,’ bay; ‘Metsa- 
maa,’ woodland; ‘Kivi,’ stone; ‘Lampi,’ 
pool. Of course there are scores of 
names that have no meaning and are 


| [the P read a recent article in 





What we may expect before long—the 
non-stop sitting-out record.—London Pass- 
ing Show. 





‘just names’—as, ‘Ritola,’ ‘Pesola,’ ‘Ti- 
monen,’ ‘Rinelli,’ ‘Palenius,’ ‘Sibelius,’ 
‘Alenius,” ‘Pelli,’ ‘Pentti,’ ‘Kiminki,’ ‘Il- 
monen,’ ‘Laitinen,’ ‘Erkkila’ (Ericks), 
‘Anttila’ (Andrews), ‘Jurva.’ 

“Here are some typical Finnish ‘given 
names’: Girls—Hilja,’ ‘Lyyli,” ‘Taimi,’ 
‘Naemi,’ ‘Suoma’ (derived from Suomi 
or Finland), ‘Lilja’ (Lily), ‘Ruusa’ 
(Rose), ‘Liisa’ (Lizzie or Eliza), ‘Maria’ 
(Mary), ‘Ilona,’ ‘Kyllikki,’ ‘Kerttu,’ ‘Im- 
pi’ (maiden), ‘Lempi’ (love), ‘Helmi’ 
(Pearl), ‘Laina,’ ‘Laila,’ ‘Liina,’ ‘Aina,’ 
‘Aila.” (Finnish girls in America usu- 
ally spell these last five as they are 
pronounced: Lina, Lila, Lena, Ina and 
Ila.) Boys—‘Vaino’ (the hero of the 
Kalevala, Finland’s epic poem), “Toivo’ 
(hope), ‘Armas’ (loving or dear), ‘Jo- 
hannes,’ ‘Hannes,’ and ‘Janne’ (John), 
‘Kalle’ (Charles), ‘Heikki’ (Henry), 
‘Pertti’ (Bert), ‘Antti’ (Andrew), ‘Matti’ 
(Mathew), ‘Anttoni’ (Anthony). 

“Now; are we Moguls?” 





EGYPTIAN WATER CLOCKS 


Several ancient time observations, such 
as the statement of the equality of day 
and night at the equinoxes, makes it clear 
that some form of clock was employed, It 
is therefore interesting to note that casts 
of two Egyptian water clocks have lately 
been presented by the Egyptian government 
to a British museum. One, from Karnak, 
dates from the reign of Amenhotep III. 
(B. C. 1415-1380); the other, from Edfu, is 
of the Ptolemaic epoch; in the former, 
time is measured by the uniform escape of 
the water; in the latter, by its uniform ad- 
mission. In each case there are 12 differ- 
ent scales, corresponding to the length 
of the night or day in different months. 
Each of these scales is divided into 12 
equal parts, showing that an “hour” was 
at first of variable length, being one- 
twelfth the length of the day or night at 
the particular time of year.—Nature. 





No pleasure is comparable to the stand- 
ing upon the vantage-ground of truth— 
Francis Bacon. 
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© Trial Subscribers 

If you arereceivingthe Pathfinder on trial 
for 13 weeks we hope you will find that 
the paper stands the test, week by week, 
and that it is something which you will 
want to have permanently. The Pathfinder 
depends for its growth on “delivering the 
goods,” rather than on superficial appear- 
ances or claims. It tells its own story, and 
you are the judge. Please note that if yours 
is a 13 weeks trial order the expiration of 
your subscription is indicated by the num- 
ber on your address label. This number re- 
fers to the serial number of the Pathfinder, 
which is on the front page of each issue. 
For example if the number on your label is 
1543, this means that your subscription will 
end with the issue that bears that number, 
which will be July 28th. With that issue we 
will stop sending you the paper unless you 
have it renewed. We cannot change the ad- 
dresses of trial subscribers. Please donotask 
this, but send renewal order if your address 
is changed before trial subscription expires. 
Kindly keep track of your subscription and 
be sure to let us have your renewal in good 
time, so you will not miss any issues. 
Postage and correspondence are now extra 
costly and in the interest of conservation 
we ask you to co-opefate in this way and 
send in your dollar for renewal with- 
out waiting for us to invite you by special 
letter. PATHFINDER PUB. CO. 
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NEWS NOTES Ys 





Dry Law Defective. The supreme 
court of Nevada declared unconstitu- 
tional the prohibition law passed by 
the last session of the legislature. The 
measure purported to incorporate the 
Volstead act into the state laws. The 
court said the title of the act “fails to 
express a subject and is therefore fatal- 
ly defective.” 





Dempsey Retains Championship. In 
the Fourth of July boxing bout at Shel- 
by, Mont., between Jack Dempsey and 
Tom Gibbons, Dempsey retained the 
world’s heavyweight championship. 
Three of the 15 rounds were ‘won by 
Gibbons. 


Former Justice Dies. William R. Day, 
former associate justice of the U. S. 
supreme court, died at Mackinac, Mich., 
at the age of 74. His death was attrib- 
uted to a general breakdown following 
an attack of bronchitis last fall. Mr. 
Day served as secretary of state under 
President McKinley. 








Brings First-Class Passengers. The 
North German Lloyd Muenchen, the 
first German vessel to enter New York 
harbor since 1914 with first-class pas- 
sengers, left Hoboken on its return voy- 
age with 500 passengers. 


Song Contest Fails. Out of 162 man- 
uscripts submitted in a recent contest 
the award committee of Yale university 
failed to select a suitable college song to 
take the place of “Bright College Years,” 
the tune of which is “Die Wacht am 
Rhine.” The committee announced a 
new contest with a prize of $1000. 








Convicted by Stutter. A Washington 
negro was recently convicted and 
fined $75 for turning in a false fire 
alarm. He was first suspected when a 
telephone operator, who says she never 
forgets a voice, recognized him by his 
stutter. 





Predicts Soldier Bonus. Senator Edge 
of N. J., in a speech at a soldiers’ home, 
predicted that a soldier bonus will be 
passed by congress next winter. He 
declared that'he voted against the for- 
mer bill because it- was drawn in an 
unbusinesslike way and made no pro- 
vision for raising the money. 





Crosses Lake Erie in Canoe. Jack 
Sullivan, a world traveler and adven- 
turer, paddled a canoe across Lake Erie 
in less than 24 hours. The distance is 60 
miles and so far as known Sullivan is 
the only white man to make the trip in 
a canoe. 





Hippopotamus Swallows Ball. A large 
hippopotamus in a zoo in Cincinnati 
died as the result of swallowing a ten- 
nis ball which some thoughtless tourist 
threw into the cage. The animal 
weighed over two and a half tons and 
was thought to be the largest specimen 
of its kind in America. 


To Sue Ford for Libel. The noted 
New York attorney, Samuel Untermyer, 
has been retained by Herman Bernstein, 





editor of the Jewish Tribune, to pros- 
ecute Henry Ford for libel. The suit 
will be based on alleged attacks against 
the editor in connection with the Jew- 
ish articles which appeared in Ford’s 
Dearborn Independent. Bernstein says 
that he was represented in the articles 
as “a sort of spy in the mythical com- 
bination of international Jewish bank- 


ers,” 
f 


Mexico’s Right to Sue Upheld. The 
superior court of Essex county, Mass., 
upheld the right of the Mexican govern- 
ment to sue in Massachusetts courts. 
Mexico is trying to recover 137,000 
pesos alleged to have been embezzled 
by Mariano Viamonte Fernandez, for- 
merly connected with the Mexican 
treasury. The supreme court of New 
York some time ago held that Mexico 
can not sue in the courts of that state 
because her government is not recog- 
nized by the United States. 








Grandstand Coilapses. One person 
was killed and over 40 injured when a 
grandstand at Salt Lake City broke 
down and buried many under the 
wreckage. The structure was only 
temporary and was loaded with hun- 
dreds of persons gathered to celebrate 
the Fourth of July. 


Four Burned in Hotel. Four persons 
lost their lives in a fire which destroyed 
a hotel at McKeesport, Pa. The property 
loss was estimated at over $40,000. 








Refuse to Abolish Court. In a letter 
to Gov. Davis of Kans., the two Repub- 
lican judges of the state industrial court 
stated their intention to continue the 
activities of the court notwithstanding 
the governor’s request: that they re- 
frain from drawing their salaries and 
thereby abolish the institution. Judge 
H. S. Martin, a Democrat appointed by 
Gov. Davis, did not sign the letter. 





Shoe Strikers Arrested. The city so- 
licitor of Brockton, Mass., handed down 
an opinion that the shoe strike in that 
city was illegal because it was not au- 
thorized by the Boot and Shoe Workers 
union with which the manufacturers 
had a contract. As a result, nearly a 
hundred pickets were arrested. Joseph 
Lacouture, president of the organiza- 
tion, was fined $10 for loitering. 


Rockefeller 84 Years Old. John D. 
Rockefeller, multi-millionaire oil king, 
celebrated his 84th birthday by attend- 
ing church and giving bright new buf- 
falo nickels to the children. Previously 
his custom had been to give away dimes 
on his birthday. 


Bees Kill Horse. A swarm of bees 
lighted on a team of horses owned by 
Chester Potter, who lives near Roches- 
ter, N. Y. One of the horses was stung 
to death and the other seriosly injured 
before the bees could be driven away 
with a hose. 


Bryan Speaks at Des Moines. Speak- 
ing at the international Christian En- 
deavor convention at Des Moines, W. J. 
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Bryan declared that Christianity “has 
not failed, but civilization has.” He 
believes brotherhood is the only basis 
on which lasting peace can be built. 
“In Christianity,” he said, “is the sal- 
vation of the world and the civiliza- 
tion of the world as it existed before the 
world war broke it down.” 


Convict Boss Sentenced. Thomas 
Higginbotham, former Florida convict 
boss, was found guilty of second degree 
murder in connection with the death of 
Martin Tabert, of North Dakota, who 
was serving a term in a lumber convict 
camp. The jury found that Tabert died 
as the result of a flogging ordered by 
the boss. Higginbotham was sentenced 
to 20 years imprisonment and later re- 
leased on $10,000 bond. 


Historic Elm Tree Dying. It is be- 
lieved that the historic elm tree at 
Cambridge, Mass., under which General 
Washington took command of the Amer- 
ican army in 1775, is dying of old age. 
For over 30 years the tree has been 
under the care of Professor Sargent of 
the Arnold arboretum who has been 
giving the elm root baths and under- 
ground irrigation. 


Protest Against Negro Personnel. 
Over 1000 masked men dressed in white 
robes filed through the streets of Tus- 
kegee, Ala., in silent protest against the 
appointing of a negro personnel at the 
local war veterans’ hospital. The parade 
was thought to be composed of mem- 
bers of the Ku Klux Klan and repre- 
sented nearly every section of the state. 


Make Driver Pull Load. When Max 
Lerner, of New York, began to beat a 
Shetland pony which had fallen down 
trying to pull a heavy ice cream wagon 
an angry crowd unhitched the pony and 
made Lerner get into the harness and 
pull the load through the streets. Lerner 
was conducted to a police station to an- 
swer charges of cruelty. The pony was 
sent to an animal hospital. 








Stunned by Wire Fence. Two small 
children in Pulaski county, Va., at- 
tempting to cross a barbed wire fence 
during a thunder-storm, were both 
knocked unconscious by the wires. 
Their parents and two neighbors who 
came to assist the children were also 
knocked down when they touched the 
electrified fence. All six recovered 
with no serious consequences. 





Says Germany was Beaten. Gen. 
Gouraud, known as the “iron man of 
France,” told a group of American 
army and marine officers that Germany 
is ‘still a menace. “Through a widely 
dispensed propaganda of lies,” he de- 
clared, “the Germans’ contend that they 
did not lose the war. They must be 
brought to realize that the events of 
the closing days of the war prove that 
they were beaten, and beaten decisive- 
ly.” 


Professor Assails Bryan. At a Metho- 
dist camp meeting Rev. Edmund Soper, 
professor of history of religion at 
Northwestern university, asserted that 
W. J. Bryan is an “exceedingly danger- 
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ous character in religious thought.” Dr. 
Soper said that Bryan’s contention that 
we must choose between the Bible and 
evolution is “one of the deepest dyed 
lies going.” “Man must have come up 
from monkeys or dust,” declared Dr. 
Soper. “I can see no advantage of 
mud over monkeys.” 





Wills Estate to Salvation Army. An 
estate of over $500,000 was willed to the 
Salvation Army by C. S. Williams, of 
Brooklyn, who left no blood relatives. 
The income from the property is to be 
used in rescue work among old and in- 
digent persons “to encourage the noble 
men and women who have devoted 
their lives to this branch of the serv- 
ice.” 





Duck is an Animal. Mrs. Franklin 
Thomas, of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, charged in 
District of Columbia police court that 
she saw Roland Thomas, a negro, driv- 
ing through the streets with a live duck 
tied in an ice pan and that half of the 
duck was freezing while the other half 
was “roasting” in the sun. The court 
ruled that a duck ,is a dumb animal, 
and Thomas was fined $5 for cruelty, 





Generate Electricity with Geyser. In 
tests made near Santa Rosa, Cal., 21 
kilowatts of electricity was generated 
by natural steam from a geyser. It is 
said that this is the first time such 
steam has been used for practical pur- 
poses. 





Convicted of Libeling Legion. Arthur 
Lorenz, former editor of the Staats 
Zeitung, a German language paper, was 
found guilty by a Chicago jury of crim- 
inal libel against the American Legion. 
He was indicted for publishing an arti- 
cle in which he referred to the Legion 
in derogatory terms. 





BEAUTY HINTS FOR MEN 


As a starter on the road to marily health 
and beauty, here are a few suggestions 
guaranteed to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with dishwashing in popularity and with 
sweeping and scrubbing as heajthful exer- 
cize for women: 

1. Beating the rugs is recommended .to 
strengthen and beautify the arms and 
shoulders, 

2. Pushing a lawn-mower devalops the 
muscles of the back. It is less expensive 
than golf, can be enjoyed at home, and 
requires no instruction. 

3. Washing windows is not only a wonder- 
ful arm strengthener, but it saves a visit 
to the manicure, that expensive luxury of 
the modern man (just as dishwashing is 
supposed to save the woman). 

4. Shaking the furnace not only gives 
exercize_to many sets of muscles, but it, 
when the cold days come, cannot be ex- 
celled for developing an appetite for break- 
fast. 

5. Driving nails and “fixing things” about 
the house trains the hands and eyes, ana 
gives a variety of exercize not to be found 
anywhere outside a well equipped gymnasi- 
um. Also saves money instead of spend- 
ing it—Brooklyn Eagle. 





THE VICE-PRESIDENTIAL SPARE TIRE 

The Society for the Suppression of Vice- 
Presidents seems to be functioning as per- 
fectly as ever,—Life. 
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-How Half-tone Engravings are Made. 


HAT are called “half-tone” 
VV illustrations are now so com- 
mon that it is hard to realize 

that the world had to do without them 
up to only about 30 years ago. Former- 
ly all ordinary illustrations were print- 
ed from wood-cuts laboriously engrav- 
ed by hand, but the perfection of the 
mechanical half-tone and the line-cut 
processes revolutionized the whole art. 
A line cut is such as the cartoons which 
appear on our cover page. They are 
made by photographing a _ black-and- 






Half-tone Engraving Greatly Enlarged 


white pen drawing on a smooth zine 
plate and then “etching” or eating the 
metal out with acids everywhere ex- 
cept where the lines are to be. In this 
way a printing plate is produced with 
very little hand work, though for this 
purpose you must have a proper hand- 
made drawing to begin with. 

To reproduce a photograph direct, 
without redrawing -it, you must use a 
half-tone, such as the one here shown. 
The name half-tone comes from the 
fact that in such illustrations not only 
the blacks and whites but also all the 
“half-tones” or intermediate shades ap- 
pear. This was impossible by the old 
methods, for where lines alone are used 
they must be either white or black and 
there is no compromise between them. 
We thus see why it was that the discov- 
ery of the half-tone engraving principle 
opened up vast new possibilities in the 
way of illustrating. 

The accompanying much-magnified 
reproduction of a small section of a 
half-tone engraving will show you how 
it is that such an engraving can show 
all shades of color from black to white. 









It is because the plate is made up of an 
immense number of individual patches 
of black, and these patches vary in 
size according to the shade. Stand off 
a dozen feet from this magnified bit of 
half-tone and you will see that it comes 
out very clearly as a girl’s face. In 
Paris there is a curious painted sign on 
the side of a building showing a man 
80 feet high, made by enlarging a half- 
tone in this way. Though the dots of 
color are an inch or more in size, when 
seen at a distance they blend into a 
perfectly lifelike 
whole. If you exam- 
ine any half-tone il- 
lustration with a 
magnifying-glass you 
will find it made up 
of tiny patches of 
black exactly as 
shown in this speci- 
men. The process by 
which this effect is 
produced is as fol- 
lows, in brief. A pho- 
tographic negative is 
made from the pic- 
ture. A “screen,” 
made of glass ruled 
with a large number 
of regular lines in 
both directions, is 
placed in the camera, 
This screen breaks 
the picture up into 
numerous patches of 
light and dark. For 
very coarse work the 
screen may be ruled 
with 60 or 80 lines to 
the inch, while for 
the very finest work 
as many as 400 lines 
to the inch are used. 
A photographic print 
of the negativeis next 
made on a smooth 
copper plate and this 
plate is then treated 
with chemicals so that those parts of 
the surface which are to show white 
are etched away while those parts 
which are to print black are left in- 
tact. In this way a plate is produced 
which while it looks to the unaided 
eye only like a smooth piece of copper 
can be put on a printing-press and made 
to print any number of impressions. 
And each of these impressions will be 
practically an exact reproduction of 
the original picture. 





The young man at the summer resort, 
who had become engaged to the pretty girl, 
received information that led him to ques- 
tion her: “Is it true that since you came 
here you’ve been engaged to Billy, Arthur, 
George and Harry, as well as me?” 

The girl assumed an air of disdain. “What 
is that to you?” she demanded, 

“Just this,” he replied, gently. “If it’s 
so, and you have no objection, we fellows 
will all chip in together to buy an engage- 
ment ring.”—London Tit-Bits. 





WE ALL KNOW ’EM 
No matter what happens you can always 
find a man or two loafing about the streets 
who knew it would—Huntsville Herald. 
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Med Led 


A Young Newspaperman Went in Quest of 
a Story and Found a Wife Instead 
By WILLIAM C. LENGEL 
Copyright, Shortstory Pub. Co. 


He had entered the editorial rooms of 
the Chronicle silently, and stood, tower- 
ing, over the desk of Burton Price, the 
city editor. It was a few minutes before 
anyone obseryed him. He wore no hat; 
thick, brownish-black hair fell heavily over 
his shoulders. His face was covered with 
a luxuriant beard; his eyes were blue-gray, 
troubled, introspective. 


A loose, somber-colored garment covered 
his magnificent frame. On his feet were 
sandals. No less startling than his ap- 
pearance was his salutation: “I am Abel 
God!” 

Someone in the room began to snicker, 
but thought better of it. 

“I am going to preach in your city for 
several days,” he said. 

“I see,” said Price, “and you want the 
Chronicle to say something about it.” 


“Yes,” he said. “I would like your peo- 
ple to know. With my little band of dis- 
ciples I will hold my meetings at three in 
the afternoon, and at eight in the evening, 
in front of your City Hall.” 


From a fold of his ample garment he 
produced a photograph. It was of the sort 
of print that photographers make up by 
the hundreds for actors and other people 
in public life. He placed it on Mr. Price’s 
desk and, turning left the room as noise- 
lessly as he had entered. Burton Price 
tapped his head significantly, and every- 
one in the room laughed. It released the 
tension. The stranger’s presence had creat- 
ed an uncanny atmosphere. 


Price called to a young reporter who was 
picking away idly at the keys of his type- 
writer: “Ewing, chase Abel to his lair; get 
a story of his private life; see what stunts 
he pulls off at his meetings. You'll prob- 
ably find him in one of the North-End 
10-cent rooming houses.” 


In this sordid section of the city, Everett 
Ewing found Abel God a half-hour later. 
He had stopped at a vegetable stand at the 
public market and was buying some carrots, 
onions, tomatoes and a head of new cab- 
bage. It was one of those enervating days 
of early spring, the sun beating down with 
a joyful vengeance. A crowd of unwashed 
urchins, barefooted for the first time that 
year, danced around Abel God, making 
faces at him behind his back, and throw- 
ing decayed vegetables, picked up from 
the gutter, in his direction. 


“Little brats!” thought Ewing but the 
object of their abuse, aware of their pres- 
ence and their conduct, did not seem to 
mind. He turned and smiled on them 
benignly, picked up his purchases, and 
proceeded on his way. The crowd of chil- 
dren danced around him, the bolder of them 
snatching at his robe. He entered the mar- 
ket-house, and the watchman at the door 
halted his tormentors. 


Ewing saw him go to a stall where meats 
were sold, and buy a quantity of cheap 
stewing beef. He then left the market 
by another door and walked in the the di- 
rection of the river. Ewing followed him 
down the unkept street, across a labyrinth 
of railroad tracks, and over a stretch of 
swampy reclaimed land. He disappeared 
around a bend. When Ewing arrived at 
that point, he discovered the abiding place 
of Abel God, and his faithful followers. A 
large, roughly-constructed and unpainted 
houseboat was anchored in a cove. The boat 
fitted so snugly in the small bay that it 
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seemed to be on the land itself. Abel 
nodded to a slatternly-looking woman who 
was pinning some clothes on a line stretch- 
ed from the boat to a tree on shore, as he 
disappeared into the boathouse. Two over- 
grown boys were gathering driftwood along 
the shore, and seated on the deck was a 
young girl peeling potatoes. 

He wondered if she could be a daugh- 
ter of Abel God. As he picked his way 
across the marshy ground, the beach- 
combers watched him curiously, and so 
did the girl. Visitors, evidently were not 
the rule. What do you want?” demanded 
the girl. 

“I am a newspaperman and——” 


“Father!” called the girl, before Ewing 
could finish his sentence. She was the 
old man’s daughter, then, concluded Ewing. 

Abel God came out of the cabin where 
he had been preparing the meat and vege- 








The ancestor of American warships—the 
frigate Constellation, built by the U. $. gev- 
ernment at Baltimore in 1797 at a cost of 
$314,212. it is 176 feet long and displaced 
4270 tons. The navy department has ordered 
a@ survey of the old ship with the view of 
preserving it as a historic relic. 





tables for their dinner. “Welcome, friend,” 
he greeted, but Ewing seemed to detect a 
note of uneasiness in his voice. “Come 
aboard; you are the first pilgrim, and you 
shall sit at the table with us.” 

Ewing climbed into the boat, and as he 
followed the old man into the cabin, he 
felt that the eyes of the girl were still upon 
him. He turned, but no sooner had their 
glances met than she lowered her eyes and 
continued peeling the potatoes. Suddenly 
she shifted the position of the chair in 
which she was sitting so that her back 
was toward him. 

“My son,” said Abel God, “just tell the 
people of your city that I am going to 
preach in front of your City Hall.” He 
took from a drawer in a cabinet a photo- 
graph similar to the one he had given 
Price, and presented it to Ewing. Then 
he gave him a number of tracts and 
leaflets. 

“Friend,” he said, “read these; come to 
my meetings.” 

“What is your mission?” asked Ewing. 

“To warn the people to prepare.” 

“For what?” 

“For the end; the day of judgment is 
upon us. Everything is nothing; nothing 
will be everything; effort is futile. Be 
warned; cease your vain endeavors.” 

“Do you know the day?” asked Ewing. 

“Soon,” he whispered. “Soon, oh, so 
soon. The Voice came to me today; today, 
even today may be the end.” 


The old man became agitated and paced 
up and down the small space. A book 
lying almost upon the edge of a table 
caught on his robe, and fell to the floor. 
Ewing stooped and picked it up. It was 
George Borrow’s “Romany Rye.” He whistl- 
ed with astonishment and began to examine 
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the other books on the table. 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Walking Tours,” 
Charles Kingsley’s “Westward Ho,” and 
two small volumes by Thoreau and Hazlitt. 

“These books,” he said to the old man, 


There were 


“are among my favorites; 
them?” 

“Books are futile,” Abel answered. “There 
is only one Book.. Those you see here be- 
long to Musetta. They are keepsakes.” 

“Musetta?” questioned Ewing. 

“Yes, there she is out there, peeling the 
potatoes,” he said, going to the window. 
“Why, she’s not there. Hannah!” he call- 
ed, growing excited, “where is Musetta?” 

“Gone to fetch a pound of coffee,” came 
the answering voice. 

Abel God went out on deck and looked 
anxiously in the direction of the city. 
For the time he seemed entirely oblivious 
of his visitor. Ewing followed him out 
and prepared to leave the boat. 

“Not going to stay for dinner with us.” 
inquired Abel. 

“Sorry, but I can’t,” said Ewing. “Got 
a lot of work to do; I'd like to, though.” 


“Work?” questioned Abel God. “That’s 
the curse; that’s helping to bring about the 
end. Be sure to come to the meetings, son.” 


As Ewing reached the bend, he met 
Musetta returning with her purchase. He 
raised his hat and stepped aside to let 
her pass. She looked fhto his eyes for a 
brief second, and he was aware of a curi- 
ous thrill.. Then she quickened her pace. 
He looked after her, strangely fascinated. 
She seemed not at all like her queer com- 
panions; she was a slim, graceful creature, 
and her plain calico dress whipped around 
her body in the strong breeze that came 
off the river. Ewing had again started on 
his way when he heard her call to him. 
Turning, he saw her running toward him. 


“Don’t make fun of him,” she pleaded. 

“ I don’t understand,” said Ewing. 

“Yes, you do,” she said. “You are going 
to write something intended to be very 
amusing. Perhaps it will be to you. Oh, 
I know,” she forestalled, when he seemed 
about to deny it. “All newspapers have 
done it. It may be humorous to you, but 
it is something quite different to us.” 


“Yes, I should imagine so. I guess it must 
be irritating to your father.” 

“It enrages him. But he is not my father. 
I just call him father. But go ahead and 
write what you have a mind to. What 
should I care? And what should you care?” 

“But I do care, if it makes any difference 
to yeu. We have something in common, 
you and I.” 

“What have we in common, I’°d like to 
know?” she demanded. 

“Well, we like the same sort of books. 
I saw some of yours.” 

“Q-oh,” she said. 

“Tell me,” Ewing asked, “are you one of 
his converts?” 

“Why do you want to know? Why should 
I tell you? Yes,Il am. Oh, why did I come 
back to talk to you? I guess I had to talk 
to somebody. No, I’m not a convert,” she 
wildly contradicted. 

Ewing stood and looked at her in amaze- 
ment. 

“They came through the town where I 
lived, and I decided to go with them.” she 
continued. 

“Why,” he prompted. 

“In search of freedom,” she whispered. 

“And have you found it?” 

“Yes,” she answered. This is freedom.” 

“But isn’t freedom, after all, only a state 
of mind?” he asked. 


“Yes, yes, a state of mind; that’s it.” 
she said slowly. “Not as you mean, per- 
haps, but a state of mind that is passed on 
from generation to generation. Those books 
you saw were my mother’s. Gypsy blood 
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was in her veins. I understand it now;.I 
didn’t then. Drudgery did it. Her heart 
cried for freedom. She died when I was 12. 
It was not a natural death. After that, 
people began pointing at me and shaking 
their heads. They would not let their 
children play with me. Have you ever 
lived in a small town?” she shot at him 
_ suddenly. “No? Well, then you can’t 
understand.” 

“Yes, I think I do,” said Ewing softly. 
“And you have found freedom?” 


“IT am free,” she answered. “I am a 
child of the world. We go from town to 
town as we will. We stay as long as we 
wish. No one molests us, and the old 
man spreads wide his message. He is 
happy in thinking he does great good.” 

“Does he do good?” Ewing asked shame- 
lessly. 

“Who can tell?” she responded quickly. 
“Will you say?” 

Ewing smiled. He had no answer. 

“Hannah—that’s his wife—says he is 
crazy. ‘They lived on a farm. He was 
out plowing one terrible hot day. In the 
middle of the afternoon. he staggered into 
the house and fainted. When he came to 
he said he had heard the Voice. The 
Voice said he was to go forth and prepare 
the people for the end. Hannah said the 
doctor told her sunstroke often had some 
such effect. You can make out the rest of 
the story. There is the result of it—that 
houseboat, those two boys brought up in 
an orphan asylum, old Socrates and his 
wife, and I.” 

Ewing shook his head in perplexity. What 
an amazing recital! “And his name?” he 
questioned. “Did the Voice give him that?” 

“He says so. His name was Abel God- 
dard,” answered Musetta. 

“I see. He simply dropped the last four 
letters,” said Ewing. He probably reason- 
ed, in his disordered fashion, that fate gave 
him that name so easily adaptable for his 
new purpose.” 

One of the half-grown boys Ewing had 
seen gathering driftwood came around the 
bend. He grinned foolishly. “Father sent 
me after you. He was afeared you got 
lost,” he said to Musetta. 

“I'll be right along, Brother Luke. Please 
don’t poke fun at him in whatever you 
write,” she again begged Ewing. “He does 
terrible things when he is crossed or made 
fun of.” 

“Till not attempt anything humorous,” 
promised Ewing. 

“Thank you,” said Musetta. “And you 
will be at the meeting this afternoon?” 

“Do you want to see me again?” 

“T’d like you to be at the meeting,” she 
replied. Then, after she had walked away 
from him a few paces, she added, “Yes, 
I do want to see you again.” 

The City Hall is situated in a wretched 
part of the town; the main business sec- 
tion has moved a mile further to the south 
and left that public structure, a specimen 
of early American rococo architecture as 
to exterior, and offensively drab and orori- 
ferious as to interior, set in the center of a 
litter of cheap hotels, tenements and barrel 
houses. The surroundings approach as 
nearly as possible semblance to a slum 
district, as slum districts go in smaller 
cities. 

Adjoining the building is a half-square 
of green parkway. It is the only breathing 
spot in that squalid quarter. But there is 
a high, iron picket fence surrounding it, 
so the grass is always well kept and green. 
The sorry people who live nearby may 
stand at the fence and admire this spot 
of verdure without molestation. 

Here it was that Abel God was to preach, 
and here it was that he appeared with his 
six followers. While his little band wait- 
ed at the corner, Abel walked the length 


of the block, and then returned. His 
strange appearance attracted the attention 
of the ill-nourished children, playing in the 
gutters, a few loafers who had deserted 
the street faker selling “20 useful house- 
hold appliances, all in one,” and several 
fatigued-looking women, carrying babies, 
who had been sitting just outside the iron 
picket fence surrounding the small park. 


Ewing viewed the proceedings from the 
vantage point of a second-story window in 
the City Hall. Then he discovered Musetta 
looking anxiously about the crowd, and he 
hurried downstairs and became part of 
the audience. When she caught sight of 
him, she gave him an almost imperceptible 
smile of recognition. 

The services opened with a hymn, “The 
Lord My Pasture Shall Prepare.” The old 
man had a deep, sonorous voice, and Mu- 
setta’s was one of the soulful quality, but 
the tones of the others were quavering, 
and their efforts pathetic. 


The opening hymn concluded, the little 
gathering faded into an insignificant back- 
ground, and Abel God, the chief tragedian 
in this drama of the streets, stepped for- 
ward. He stood, silent, contemplative, 
brooding, for a moment. Then he raised 
his right hand high in the hair. 


“Friends,” he said, “I’ve come to warn 
you to prepare for the end.” 

He proceeded no further, nor did the 
meeting. A slight, vapid-faced young man 
elbowed his way through the crowd and 
confronted him. Ewing recognized the in- 
truder as Jimmie Cooper, a political hanger- 
on, recently appointed probation officer. 
The authority vested in him was negligible, 
but he took himself and his duties seriously. 

“Say,” he demanded, “you got a license?” 

“License? No,” answered the old man. 

“Well, you gotta have a license, or you 
ean’t be blocking up the streets,” said 
Cooper. 

“Must I have a license to preach?” 

“You certainly do. I oughta have you 
run in now.” He motioned to a goodnatur- 
ed looking Irish policeman, who had been 
standing nearby, idly swinging his club. 


The officer, grinning sheepishly, pushed 
his way though the crowd. It was a dis- 
tasteful job. He could see no harm being 
done. “Come on, now,” he blustered, “clear 
out of here.” 

“Don’t let them bluff you, old skeezicks, 
go on with your preaching,” someone call- 
ed from the crowd. Others took up the 
cry. It would be fine to see the old man 
resist these arms of the law; there would 
be some excitement. But Abel God saw that 
his audience had lost whatever of the 
spiritual mood the hymn had engendered, 
so he turned to Cooper. “Ill go now, but 
I shall return,” he said solemnly as if 
stating an inevitable fact. 

“Well, you better not come back unless 
you get a license. I’m gonna keep my eye 
on you.” , 

Abel gathered his little flock about him 
and started in the direction of the house- 
boat. Musetta’s footsteps lagged, as she 
brought up the rear. Ewing caught up 
with her, and they walked along together. 

“Is that an example of your freedom?” 
he asked cruellly. 

“That has never happened before,” she 
said. He noticed that she was trembling; 
her face was very white. 

“The forces of civilization will get you 
if you don’t. watch out,” he bantered. 


“Please don’t jest about it,” she pleaded. 
“I know this quiet mood of Abel God’s. It 
is most dangerous. He will break out very 
soon and call down the curse of Heaven on 
that person. Then he will work himself 
into a frenzy, and almost anything may 
happen.” She was silent for a few seconds. 
“Why should he have to have a license?” 


she demanded. “We've never had to have 
one.” 

. “Why, it’s only a formality,” said Ewing. 
“Just obtaining permission to hold meet- 
ings.” 

“Well, it’s wrong,” she cried. They had 
reached the foot of the street; the others 
had already crossed. the railroad tracks on 
their way to the boat. “Don’t cothe any 
further,” she urged. “Maybe we will see 
each other again; maybe not. [’m going 


to try to persuade him to move on, Per- 
haps this is good-by.” 
“I wonder if it is?” mused Ewing. “It 


would be wrong, because-——” 

“Because why,” she asked. 

“Because I think I should have to fol- 
low you,” he said. 

“No, no,” she cried, but when she looked 
up into his eyes, he bent down and kissed 
her. Then she fled from him. 

Ewing could not really account for this 
precipitate act on his part, but all of a 
sudden it had seemed that this girl whom 
he had seen for the first time only a few 
hours before, was a’ part of his life, had 
always been, and always would be. Certain 
it was: that he had never kissed another 
girl in such fashion, and on such short 
asquaintance. Nothing had ever so im- 
pelled him. 

On the houseboat, Abel God, now a fear- 
some creature, drove his disciples to their 
knees and commanded that they pray for 
one hour. He disappeared within the cabin, 
and then coming out, with but a glance at 
the supplicants, he quitted the boat. 


Ewing saw him a few minutes later 
striding along the sandy shore. His long 
hair and beard were tossed by the wind; 
his hands were raised to Heavén,.and his 
rich, resonant voice seemed to penetrate 
the air. Suddenly he fell to his knees and 
lifted his folded hands; then he bent his 
head low. After a while he arose. He was 
calm, strangely so. He strode rapidly 
toward the town. He passed within a few 
feet of where Ewing was sitting; his face 
was serene, placid, benign. 

Ewing’s first thought was to follow him, 
but instead he arose and started in the 
direction of the houseboat. He reached 
the bend in the river, when Musetta, wild- 
eyed, came running toward him. “Have you 
seen him?” she cried. 

“Yes, he’s gone toward the town.” 

She screamed, and flew on. Ewing reach- 
ed her side, and they raced along until 
they came to the street; then she stopped, 
exhausted. 

“I can’t run any farther,” she moaned, 
“and if we don’t find him quickly, it will 
be too late.” ; 

Ewing called to the driver of an old 
weather-beaten hack, which sometimes car- 
ried passengers to the ferry. It was re- 
turning now, empty. He helped Musetta 
into the vehicle and instructed the cabby 
to drive them to City Hall as swiftly as 
possible. 

“We thought he had only gone to weik 
along the shore and talk to the waves,” 
said Musetta. “He does that every evening, 
Then it occurred to me that he might de- 
cide to go back there and preach. If that 
unthinking fool attempts to stop him——” 

She did not finish her sentence; there 
was no need to. The “unthinking fool” 
evidently had attempted to do that very 
thing. A pistol shot sounded clear and 
sharp, and the echo hung dull and ominous 
in the soft air of the spring evening. It 
was followed by another, and another, and 
another. 

“Oh, I knew it,” sobbed Musetta. 
help him.” 

The old nags attached to the hack snort- 
ed and pranced about in panic. The driver 
wheeled them around and prepared to re- 
move himself and his means of livelihood 
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| Geograph Tabloids 


Under this head we give the latest and most authentic 
information about different countries. Readers will do 
well to preserve this material carefully, for future ref- 
erence.—Editors. 











NEW ZEALAND 

Official designation or name, Domin- 
ion of New Zealand. Location, in the 
South Pacific ocean, southeast of Aus- 
tralia. Form of government, self-gov- 
erning colony of Great Britain. Legis- 
lative power is vested in the governor- 
general and a general assembly con- 
sisting of legislative council and house 
of representatives. Members of the 
first are appointed, but provision has 
been made to change the council to an 
elective body at a date to be fixed by 
proclamation. The executive depart- 
ment is in the hands of the governor- 
general and a cabinet. Present ruler 
and title, Viscount Jellicoe of Scapa, 
governor-general. W. F. Massey is 
prime minister. 

Religion: Outside of the aborigines 
(Maoris) Christianity is the only re- 
ligion. The Maoris had originally no 
idea of a supreme being, but had a no- 
tion that all things were produced from 
darkness and nothingness. They be- 
lieved the spirits of the dead returned 
to advise or punish the living. Area, 
103,581 square miles—about the size of 
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Colorado. Population (1921), 1,218,- 
913. Capital, Wellington; population, 
95,235. The chief city is Auckland; pop- 
ulation 157,757. National language, 
English. The aborigines, numbering 
more than 50,000, speak a Polynesian 
dialect closely akin to that of the Ha- 
waiian islands. Vale of exports (1920), 
$232,205,000. Value of imports, $307,- 
975,000. Principal exports: Wool, fro- 
zen meat, skins and pelts, cheese, but- 
ter, tallow, gold, timber and Kauri gum. 
Principal imports: Cloth and woolen 
goods, iron and steel, automobiles, ma- 
chinery, wearing apparel, tobacco, 
books and stationery. 

General climate: The climate is very 
similar to that of the British Isles, but 
more equable. In the North island the 
mean annual temperature is 57 while 
in the South island it is 52. Chief 
physical characteristics: The country 
consists of two large islands and many 
outlying small ones forming a group 
1000 miles long and 180 miles across 
the broadest part. Two-thirds of the 
area is tillable, and the wheat average 
is twice per acre that of the United 
States, while relatively: high produc- 
tion holds in other crops. Most of South 
island is covered by mountains afford- 
ing splendid pasturing lands. The high- 
est peak is more than 12,000 feet high. 
Gold is the principal mineral with sil- 
ver and tungsten next. Diplomatic rep- 
resentative in this country, none. 








from danger. Musetta opened the door and 
leaped out. Ewing followed her. 

Reckless citizens, whose sense of curi- 
osity temporarily overcame their sense of 
self-preservation, were running toward the 
scene of the shooting; other more cautious 
souls were putting distance between them- 
selves and the danger of stray shots. A 
policeman, from a néar-by beat, attracted 
by the sounds of battle, the lust for blood 
gleaming in his eyes, his revolver drawn, 
dashed past Ewing and Musetta. 

Dodging from doorways to telegraph 
poles they made their way to City Hall 
square. Here dozens of blue coats, re 
volvers in hands, were running about aim- 
lessly. Some of them, with drawn night- 
sticks, were charging the morbid, careless 
crowd, gathering in increasing numbers. 

About half-way up the block lay two 
‘bodies, grotesquely sprawled on the pave- 
ment. White-coated surgeons from the 
Emergency hospital in the basement of 
the City Hall, ran out into the street and 
bent over the still forms. They called 
to several of the policemen, who came and 
lifted the inert bodies. One was a slight 
figure. Ewing recognized it at once. Jimmie 
Cooper had demanded that Abel God pro- 
duce his license; he had received an an- 
swer to which there was no reply. The 
ether shapeless mass being carried away 
was the good-natured Irish policeman. 

Ewing brushed his hand across his fore- 
head. It couldn’t be! This scene going on 
before his eyes could not be real. But it 
was. How unearthly calm he was; how 
calm everything was—calm, except for the 
incessant popping of revolvers. Now there 
was a deeper note—the riot guns were 
adding their voices to the chorus. The 
policemen with these murderous-looking 
weapons were standing at windows in the 
upper floors of the City Hall. They were 
directing their fire at an object in front 
of a saloon, and otlier bluecoat officers, 
standing behind telegraph poles on the 
street, were firing in the same direction. 








The object was Abel God. His legs had 
been shattered, and he sat propped up 
against some empty beer kegs. Two re- 
volvers, empty, lay by his side. He clutch- 
ed still another in his right hand, and one 
in his left. He had come well prepared to 
do battle. Blood was streaming down his 
face, his wild beard was matted with it. 
His eyes burned with an uncanny light, 
gleaming like fire. His score of more 
of antagonists were wretched marks- 
ment, or it may be that some capricious 
fate wished to prolong this unequal con- 
test. None of the shots that had found 
lodging in the body of Abel God reached 
a vital spot. He was in entire possession 
of his mental faculties. At intervals he 
would raise the weapon in his right hand 
and fire a shot at some venturesor patrol- 
man who dared to expose himself. 

When Musetta caught sight of Abel God 
she screamed. Had not Ewing held to her 
fast, she would have run to the old man. 
Ewing wondered why no one of the police 
was sufficiently ingenious to enter the back 
door of the saloon and capture him by a 
surprise attack from the rear. That would 
be such a simple, obvious thing to do. Then 
a tall, stalwart-looking, plain-clothes de- 
tective decided that the battle had con- 
tinued long enough. Crouching low, he 
gained the middle of the street before Abel 
God caught sight of him. The old man’s 
strength was waning rapidly; his hand 
quivered as he fired at this new opponent, 
who possessed the courage to fight in the 
open. His shot went wild. 

Ewing had always imagined that duel- 
ists faced each other, presenting the front 
of their bodies as target to their opponents. 
This one was not being fought in such 
fashion. The stranger almost turned his 
back to Abel God. Extending his arm at 
full length, and taking aim over his 
shoulder, he fired. The bullet found its 
mark in Abel’s left shoulder, and his arm 
fell to his side, helpless. The tall man 
took his time, escaped a return shot, and 
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then coolly fired again. Abel God toppled 
over. The stranger stood for a moment, 
waiting,. then he sheathed his gun and 
walked over to the twitching figure on the 
sidewalk. Two policemen picked up Abel 
God and carried him to the Emergency 
hospital. Musetta insisted upon going to 
him, and Ewing accompanied her. The old 
man was being hurried into the operating 
room. . His eyes were wide open and star- 
ing, almost glassy. A faint flicker of 
recognition seemed to show when he was 
carried past them. “Pre-pare—for—the— 
end,” he gasped. His voice was weak, 
colorless. He died before he was laid on 
the operating table. 

Abel God’s body was shipped home for 
burial near the spot where he had first 
heard the Voice. His wife, Hannah, the 
old couple and the two overgrown boys 
—all faithful followers—were aboard the 
same train. They were going back to till 
the land that plain Abel Gogidard, as Abel 
God, had forsaken to go forth and preach 
the approach of the end. ‘ 

Musetta accompanied them to the station. 
They wanted her to return with them, but 
she shook her head. She was not one of 
them, yet they were the only friends she 
had known. Dry-eyed, she told them good- 
by, but she stood and looked after the 
train wistfully until it faded from view. 
When she walked back through the wait- 
ing-room she found Ewing standing just 
within the door. He had followed her to 
the station. 

“I am as Ruth amid alien corn,” she said. 

“And your search for freedom?” he asked. 

“In ignorance lies the only freedom,” 
she said. “They, on the train, are free now. 
And old Abel has found freedom.” 

“Freedom is a state of mind,” he in- 
sisted. 

“So you said yesterday,” she mused, “and 
I agreed. I wonder? She turned to leave 
the station. 

“Where are you going now?’ asked 
Ewing. 

“Home,” she answered. 

“Where might that be?” 

“The houseboat. It’s the only home I 
can claim. I won’t have that long. Han- 
nah sold it this morning before she left. 
My things are there now, my books, all I 
have.” 

“And after that?” he inquired. 

“Who knows?” she said. 

They reached the spot where they had 
had their talk the day before.’ She paused. 
“It seems ages and ages since we last stood 
here, and yet it was less than 24 hours ago. 
It all seems like a horrible dream.” 

“All of it?” he asked softly. “It does 
not seem so to me. Abel God was crazy, 
and his mission the result of vague imagin- 
ings of a disordered mind. But Musetta, 
when I kissed your warm lips yesterday, 
a message found its way to my heart and 
opened a new world to me. Musetta, in 
love there is freedom.” 

He held out his arms to gather her 
slight figure to him, but she escaped his 
embrace, and running to the houseboat 
she clambered aboard. 

Ewing followed her slowly and found 
her, wide-eyed, reading the bill of. sale 
tacked on the cabin door. She read aloud: 
“Bill of sale. Know all men by these 
presents, that Hannah Goddard, party of 
the first part, for and in consideration of 
the sum of one hundred dollars ($100.00) 
lawful money of the United States, to her 
in hand paid at or before the ensealing 
and delivery of these presents by Everett 
Ewing, party of the second part——” 

“You bought the boat?” she asked. 

. “Yes,” he said, “for you—and for free- 
dom. I told you ‘yesterday I should have 
to follow after you if you left. Now we 
shall go together.” 
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Famous Tribute to Abraham Lincoln 


the late Senator Knute Nelson of 
Minn, was his eulogy on Abraham 
Lincoln. On Feb. 12, 1908 he delivered 
the following oration: 
“The institution of slavery had made 
a cleavage among the white people of 
the South and given them a peasant 
class such as was not found among 
the people of the North. This peasan- 
try, though poor, uncultured and un- 
lettered, was nevertheless in the essen- 
tial make-up far superior in vigor and 
spirit to its counterpart in the Old 
World. It was patient, courageous, in- 
tensely democratic, and in many in- 
stances charged with a suppressed in- 
tellectual vigor that on great occasions, 
even under adverse circumstances, 
would assert itself and be in the as- 
cendant. 


From the very loins of this class and 
as a crystallization of all the virile force 
and vigor that was in it came Abraham 
Lincoln—born the American peasant, 
died the American king. His parentage, 
home and surroundings were the hum- 
blest kind—scarce was there ever a 
humbler. His moral and intellectual en- 
vironment was of the most primitive 
order—as primitive as the undeveloped 
region in which his early lot was cast. 

But the embryo of a great soul and a 
brave heart was in him, and so under 
inspiration from on high he grew un- 
trammeled in the midst of the barren- 
ness whence he sprang, as the straight 
and lofty pine grows in the stony cleft 
of the hoary and craggy mountain— 
slowly, surely, irresistibly, and heaven- 
ward. 

“His development from childhood to 
manhood, from a backwoodsman to a 
statesman, was a saga, simple in its 
unity, sad and somber in its texture, 
but inspiring and heroic in its out- 
come and results. From Nolin Creek 
to the banks of the Sangamon the path 
was winding and rough. A mother’s 
love was given and found in a step- 
mother—the guiding star on a long 
and dreary journey. And that love, 
with which a man loves but once in his 
life, was buried in the grave of Anne 
Rutledge. 

From that moment love claimed and 
was given less and duty more, and 
from that moment he seemed dedicated 
and in training for the great task and 
mission that was to be his. Feeble minds 
assuage grief such as was his in the 
frivolous vanities of the world; but 
strong minds and heroic souls, though 
tried and chastened, seek relief and find 
rest in the surging, real and relentless 
battle of life where the turmoil is the 
fiercest and the strife rages the hottest. 


“Lincoln was the true exponent and 
the living embodiment of this class, and 
at that time there was no moral or in- 
tellectual battleground so interesting, 
grand and inviting as the field of politi- 
cal controversy and evolution in the far 
West. Gifted and highly equipped by 
nature, trained and tempered in the 
scant school and the rude ways of the 
frontiersman and chastened by the 
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shadows and sorrows that had come 
upon him, he entered the arena a train- 
ed gladiator, qualified to do battle with 
giants, and there was no lack of real 
and aggressive giants to contend with 
in those days. 


But for want of a vital issue the 
struggle was for a time a mere skirmish 
at the outposts, a mere reconnaissance, 
the remote prelude to the great tragedy 
of the century. From the gloomy shad- 
ows and dark clouds, whence sprang 
our hero, came also in battle array the 
great anti-Christ slavery, defiant and 
eager for battle and conquest. Slavery, 
in her zeal and quest for vantage, pro- 
truded her advance guard into Kansas, 
and on its virgin soil was fought a verit- 
able “Inkerman”—a battle of fierce, 
stubborn and isolated skirmishes. 


And soon along the entire line from 
Kansas to the Ohio and thence to the 
Potomac, there was a marshaling of 
forces, a skirmish fire and a recon- 
naissance in force, that betokened a 
momentous and prolonged struggle. In 
these preliminary conflicts there were 
many able leaders; and Lincoln, though 
one of them, was not at first regarded 
as the foremost. But on the eve of the 
great battle none disputed his chieftain- 
ship of the mighty hosts of the North. 
He was the heart and soul of all our 





WHAT’S WRONG HERE? 


One of the leading scientific maga- 
zines of the country publishes this pic- 
ture, which is supposed to represent a 
high-powered auto at racing speed. It 
is quite customary for artists when pic- 
turing an auto at very fast speed to 
make the wheels and the whole machine 
as if they leaned. forward at an angle. 
This is altogether wrong and has no 
basis in fact. 


The error is due to a blunder of the 


artists in copying photographs which 
have been made with a camera having 





a curtain or focal shutter instead of the 
ordinary shutter. The focal plane is 
designed to catch objects that are mov- 
ing very rapidly—too rapidly to be 
caught clearly with a common shutter. 

The focal plane shutter does not take 
the whole picture at once but starts at 
ofe edge and carries the rays of light 
very rapidly across the plate. Thus 
the picture will be registered on one 
edge of the plate sooner than on the 
other edge. In the meantime the object 
has moved forward, so that the top: of 
it will appear on the plate in a more 
advanced position than the bottom. The 
distortion is due to a defect of the focal 
plane shutter and it is a misrepresen- 
tation of the facts. 
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people, imbued with faith in them, in 
himself, in the cause, and in God. 

“Sad and serious were those days to 
all of us, but most of all to him, and 
it made him more serious and sad than ~ 
ever. But from that great task and 
duty, entailed upon him by man and 
God, he shrank not; no, not one iota. 
nor tittle; no, not even in those darkest 
of all days, when bolder and more ag- 
gressive men than he doubted and quail- 
ed. He was more helpful and more 
confident than the most of us, because 
his faith was loftier and more bound- 
less. And he ennobled the struggle and 
hallowed the cause of the Union by 
severing the last shackles of the bonds- 
men. 

“He looms up to us over the vista of 
the passing years as the great spirit of 
that mighty whirlwind. God gave him 
to us to work out a great problem in the 
moral world. His task was Godlike. 
His life, his mission and his death were 
those of a martyr. And he sanctified 
the Union to us and to our posterity 
for all time to come.” 


THE PASSING OF THE COVERED BRIDGE 


The covered bridge is passing. Freshets 
take toll of the ancient structures. They 
will be replaced, but not with covered ones, 
The covered bridges are already few and 
far between. Soon none will be left. 

There is charm in the covered bridge. On 
a summer’s day, when the sun beats fiercely 
upon dusty roads, its dim recesses offer 
relief from the glare and the heat. But it 
is found that the ‘sudden change from the 
bright light to the semi-darkness is cause 
of accident in these days of automobiles, 


The covered bridge is no monument to 
artistic aspirations on the part of the fath- 
ers. They did not build it to be picturesque. 
In fact there was nothing picturesque about 
it in the days of its youth. Only when 
straight lines had curved under the weight 
of years, and the hand of time had blurred 
and softened the picture of shed-like strue- 
ture sprawling from bank to bank, did the 
covered bridge excite the interest of lover 
of that which possesses picturesque charm. 
The fathers were not concerned in creating: 
a thing of beauty to be a joy for long years 
to come, if not forever. They walled in 
and roofed over a bridge in order to pro- 
tect from the weather the heavy timbers 
which composed its trusses. 

Some of these ancient bridges are near- 
ing the century mark. Perhaps there are 
a few that have passed it. When, there- 
fore, the traveller meets on in his journey 
let him regard it as something more than 
a picturesque relic of a day that is past. 
Staunch and sturdy in its old age, still 
defying the floods of the springtime, the 
withering heat of summer sun, and the 
blustering gales of winter, the covered 
bridge stands as-a monument both to the 
honest workmanship with which it was put 
together and to the thrift that prompted its 
protection against the elements by means 
of walls and shingled roof. We live in an 
age when buildings and bridges are re- 
garded as destined to be outgrown and 
outworn in a few brief years. It will do 
us no harm to be reminded that the fathers, 
when they threw their wooden trusses over 
sluggish tidal current or brawling moun- 
tain stream would: have been scandalized 
at the idea that they were building for 
the moment instead of to benefit future 
generations as well as their own. There 
may even in these later days be occasions 
when the example of the fathers might. be 
followed with profit.—Boston Transcript. 
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In this department the Pathfinder aims to sift the 

aff in the book world and thus serve its 
readers by pas the way to good reading. If local 
libraries and book 


book, write direct to ‘Book Department, John Wanamaker’s, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Edward Bok, author and former edi- 


tor of the Ladies’ Home Journal and. 


donor of the $100,000 peace prize, be- 
lieves that a man may perform his best 
public service after retiring from active 
business. Glenn Frank, editor of the 
Century magazine, claims that a man’s 
best public service lies in public-spirit- 
ed private enterprises. “The Century’s 
editor,” comments Mr. Bok, “has some 
points in favor of his argument which 
I readily concede. For instance, he 
says that business should not be made 
a ‘private adventure in acquisition,’ and 
that business should really be a matter 
of ‘service first and of profits last.’ I 
agree heartily with Mr. Frank. But 
how many business men are there who 
have such standards and ideals? I be- 
lieve in my heart that the standards of 
business are higher today than they 
have ever. been; that there are more 
honest American business men than at 
any time in the history of American in- 
dustry. But it was not a business man 
who lifted these standards of American 
business a notch higher. It was Theo- 
dore Roosevelt who always put ethics 
above economics.” 


The following appeal of a printer ap- 
peared in a book, “Roberts on Tythes.” 
published in 1613: 

To the Reader. Who faulteth not, 
liueth not; who mendeth faults is com- 
mended: The Printer hath faulted a 
little; it may be the Author oversighted 
more. Thy paine (Reader) is the 
leaste; Then erre not thou most by 
misconstruing or. by sharpe censuring; 
lest thou be more uncharitable than 
either of them hath been heedlesse; 
God amend and guide us all. 

This recalls the epitaph of Benjamin 
Franklin (written by himself in 1728) 
which reads: 

The body of Ben,. Franklin, Print- 
er, (Like the cover of an old book, 
its contents torn and stript of its let- 
tering and gilding), lies here, food for 
worms; but the work shall not he lost, 
for it will (as he believed) appear once 
more in a new and more elegant edi- 
tion, revised and corrected by the 
Author. 

This makes the Heavenly Father the 
ultimate Corrector, and it is even so. 
Certainly, few clean human proofs go 
to him. As for the book of life that 
some of us will carry to his Desk, the 
best correction that most can hope for 
is a big delete mark wiping away all 
our “typographical” errors. 


Mark Twain once said that two 
places claimed to be his birthplace— 
Florida, Mo., claimed it was Hannibal, 
Mo., and Hannibal claimed it was Flor- 
ida. As a matter of record, the honor 
goes to Florida. That little town is 
anxious to get on the map, it seems, for 
the owner of the Clemens homestead of- 
fers the house to the state and will sell 
the land at a fair valuation. As a result, 
editors of northeast Missouri have 
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started a fund to make Mark Twain’s 
birthplace a public park and, incident- 
ally, a fitting monument to his memory. 


Books We Have Read 


Salome of the Tenements, Anzia 
Yezierska (Boni & Liveright, N. Y.)—A 
realistic story of the modern Russian 
Jewess in America, written} by one 
who knows. A girl of the tenements is 
full of life and ambition. Opportunity 
permits her to meet a millionaire phil- 
anthropist. She artfully designs to win 
him. The story is extremely interest- 
ing, though rather intimate in parts, 
and is typical of this ambitious and 
progressive people. It was in the very 
slums about which she writes that this 
author began her career as a short 
story ‘writer. This is her first novel. 
It shows great promise. 

Children of Men, Eden Phillpotts 
(The Macmillan Co., N. Y.)—Jealousy 
and fanaticism predominates the fam- 
ily life of a stubborn English husband 
and his innocent wife. Rather dull in 
spots. ; 

Pride of Palomar, Peter B. Kyne (Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corp., N. Y.)—A story 
woven about the Japanese situation in 
California. How certain villainous 
Japs try to get possession of the ranch 
of a young war hero and are defeated 
in their purpose is told in this vivid 
tale which also has a charming love 
story woven through its pages. A very 
engaging story. 

Within These Walls, Rupert Hughes 
(Harper & Bros., N. Y.)—A romance. 
Scene—New York. Time—before the 
Civil war. Written in the usual admir- 
able manner of Hughes who gives us a 
peep into the ways of society of that 
period. Shows much thought and care. 


Dreams of an Astronomer, Camille 
Flammarion (D. Appleton & Co., N. Y.) 
—What part does the earth play in the 
collection of worlds which hangs in 
limitless space? One of the world’s 
foremost astronomers—if not the fore- 
most—muses. Herein are related his 
“dreams,” i.e., his theories on the sub- 
ject. He takes his reader on a voyage 
through the sky. This is not a techni- 
cal work; it is a delightful bit of specu- 
lation for those who are interested in 
the mysteries of the universe. 

Editorials of Henry Watterson (Geo. 
H. Doran Co., N. Y.)—A collection of 
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When a Chinese student writes “Columbus 
discovered America in 1492” this is the way 
he writes “America.” The rest of the sen- 
tence would probably require another hour of 
writing. There is no use in giving the pro- 
nunciation, for the written word is not pro- 
nounced and tite spoken word is not written. 
in Chinese every word is a root and every 
root a word. ere is no inflection of nouns 
or verbs nor even an alphabet to learn. If 
you are traveling in China and get captured 
by bandits it may be convenient to be able to 


write this word so as to let the politician— 
that is, the chief—know where you are from. 
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editorials from the pen of the late edi- 
tor of the Louisville Courier-Journal 


‘dating from 1868 until 1921 (the year 


of Col. Watterson’s death). For those 
who like frank and fearless writings 
these are “literary mint juleps.” Col. 
Watterson was about the last of the 
old school of journalists. 


A CHILD SPEAKS 
I think grown-ups are awf’ly mean, don’t 
you? 
They know so many things I wish I knew! 





~But when I ask ’em, they just laugh and 


say: 
“Such questions, child! Now run away and 
play 1” 


I only ask ’em why the sky is blue, 

And why the grass is green—and if it’s true 
The little clouds up there, all sof and pink, 
Are angels, dressed for parties, as I think! 


And just how many stars are in the skies, 
And if they really are God’s fireflies! 

Or are they little peepholes in the blue 

To let God and the angels all look through? 


And I’m so int’rested in pollywogs— 

How is it that they ever turn to frogs? 

And does a worm just hate to be a worm— 

Is that what makes ’em all twist so, and 
squirm? 


And why is it that fishes don’t catch cold? 

And what is it that makes goldfishes gold? 

And where do dreams come from? I'd 
love to know, 

And when I wake up, where is it they go? 


And lots of other things—I can’t think now 

Just what—that makes me wonder why 
and how; 

But when I ask the grown-ups, they say: 
“W-e-1-l, 

I can’t just say, dear!”—and they never 
tell!—New York Times. 





THE REAL “MEDDLERS” 

Law-abiding Americans visiting other 
countries harmonize their conduct with the 
laws of those countries. They rightly de- 
mand the same consideration of Europeans 
visiting here. It is an unpleasant task 
which the Federal Government undertakes 
in seizing liquors aboard ships flying the 
flags of friendly nations, but there is no 
alternative for a Government founded on 
law and the observance of law; it would 
be an odd contradict’on indeed if the Fed- 
eral Government after making such a law 
were to wink at its violation. 


If the United States has gone too far 
at this point in combating what Lloyd 
George calls “probably the greatest curse 
of modern civilization” the proper remedy 
is to change the law, not ignore it. The 
Government rightly demands obedience 
from every citizen; it cannot let down the 
bars to foreigners visiting American ports. 
If Europe does not understand this now 
but still believes Amercian prohibition is 
merely a joke Europe is in for an awaken- 
ing. 

Whatever “meddling” there is—to use an 
expression used by protesting English 
newspapers—is on the part of the liquor- 
carrying visitors, not on ours. They are 
meddling with American law. The Federal 
Government is merely enforcing that law. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





“Darling, do you know that it is 24 hours 
since we became engaged?” 

“Twenty-four hours. So it is sweet- 
heart.” ‘ 

“Yes, 24 hours ago you asked me to be 
your own little wife.” 

“Darling, and it seems only yesterday !” 
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No More Foot Pains 


Thousands Say New Invention 








j 


Banishes Every Ache—IJnstantly! 


No braces; no straps; no metal; no rigid appliances; no bandages; 


no trouble or bother of any kind. 


Yet every pain, twinge and 


soreness disappears instantly—as if by a touch of a magic wand! 


tortures of tired, weak, aching, burn- 
ing feet! For foot specialists have 
perfected a marvelous new device, which 
usually the very instant you make use of 
it, causes the pain and aches to disappear. 

No matter how long you have suffered— 
no matter how many different treatments 
you have taken without relief—this new in- 
vention is positively guaranteed to relieve 
you completely of all foot misery and to 
bring you glorious foot comfort, or it 
costs you nothing. 

Agonizing twinges in the arches and in- 
step—terrible drawing pains in the ankles 
and legs—torturous aches in the toes and 
heels—pains from burning, blistered, swol- 
len joints—even pains from corns, bunions 
and callouses are at once relieved and 
walk around with never'a thought of 
pains. It’s just as if you were given entire- 
ly new feet. 


Why Pain Disappears Instantly 


Science has proved that 99 


N« longer need most of us suffer the 


the pain is relieved almost instantly by 
this sensational new scientific discovery. 
Why? Because this new device at once 
raises the flattened arches to their normal 
position, immediately relieving the unnat- 
ural pressure-and friction that is causing 
your foot misery, and bringing you glorious 
foot comfort. The immediate relief from 
pain should actually amaze you! Further- 
more, this new device strengthens your 
arch muscles with every step you take—so 
that they become strong and well again, 
and no further treatment is necessary ! 


How New Invention Works 


The old way of treating fallen arches 
was to use rigid metal props, cumbersome 
Straps, bandages, or ugly looking specially 
built shoes. But instead of strengthening the 
arches, these old-fashioned methods in many 
cases actually weakened them. They did not 
permit the foot muscles to get exercise, and as 
a result the arches flattened out again the mo- 
ment these unnatural appliances were removea. 

But this new invention, which can be slipped 

into any styled shoe is en- 





of every 100 foot pains are 


tirely different. It is called 
the Airflex Arch Support, and 





caused by faulty arches. 
Your arches support the en- 
tire weight of your body. 
They consist of a series of 
delicate bones, nicely fitted 
together so as to form a 
spring. The spring of your 
arch cushions your weight 
and absorbs the shocks of 
walking. 

Now your arches are held 
in place by certain muscles. 
But frequently these mus- 
cles become weakened and 
strained, with the _ result 
that the bones of your 
arches, under the weight of 
your body, are forced out 
of place. Then you begin 
suffering all the tortures of 
fallen arches. The displac- 
ed bones are jammed-. into 
the tender flesh of your 
feet, causing unbearable ag- 
ony. The foot muscles be- 
come torn and twisted: sen- 
sitive nerves are squeezed; 
blood vessels are choked. 

Yet, no matter how sore 
or aching your feet may be, 


above, “‘A”’ 


tion—not only 








These marvelous 
slip inte your shoes, are so light 


and flexible that 
ally be bent double. 
represents a thin layer 
of soft flexible leather. 
wonderfully resilient pad of specially 
compounded Russian Sponge Rubber. 
The supports conform to the exact 
contour of the foot in every posi- 
bringing you in- 
stant comfort, but strengthening the 
foot muscles with every step you take. ste 


is in the form of a light and 
springy pad,  scientificaliv 
formed to the natural arch of 
the foot. Each pair is made 
of specially compounded Rus- 
Sian Sponge Rubber—one of 
the most resilient materials 
known—and to make this rub- 
ber even more springy it is 
actually surcharged with air. 
They are so light and flex- 
ible (as you can see in the lit- 
tle picture on this page) that 


were it not for the instant 
buoyancy and comfort they 
bring, you would never be 


aware of their presence. 

As you walk on them—and 
it is like walking on layers of 
air—this springy rubber ex- 
erts a marvelously gentle and 
even pressure at all points. 
This instantly raises the fall- 
en arches to their proper po- 
sition and automatically ad- 
justs the displaced arch bones. 
At the same time, as this light 
spring-rubber yields to your 
weight it reproduces exactly 
the natural. spring of your 
arch! Its constant compres- 
sion and expansion at every 
es, exercises and 


supports, which 


they can actu- 
In diagram 


“BRB” is a 





strengthens the muscles in a 








natural way, thus quickly bringing back their 
old-time vigor and strength. 


Results Positively Guaranteed 


with this new kind of arch support results 
are usually evident instantly! Note how quick- 
ly ali pain disappears. Note how they give you 
a buoyancy—a new sprightliness. With them 
you can walk or stand all day—vwithout feeling 
the least bit of fatigue. But best of all these 
results are permanent! For by exercising and 
strengthening the supporting muscles thearches 
are again made sturdy and vigorous, and no fur- 
ther treatment is necessary. The New Airflex 
Arch Supports are positively guaranteed to ban- 
ish all pain and build up the arches—and if, 
after trying them, you are not more than de- 
lighted with results, they cost you nothing. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Don’t send a cent in advanee. Simply fill in the or 
being sure to give the exact size of your foot as instruc’ 
below. Don’t hesitate to order by mail, for every day we 
are fitting hundreds this way. In spite of the fact 
that these supports have regularly sold for $5.00—when 
the postman hands them to you, just pay him the amazingly 
low price of only $1.95 (plus few cents postage) in full 
payment. Slip the supports into your shoes. Walk on 
them. See if you are not amazed at the wonderful relief and 
comfort they bring. Try them five days. Then if you are 
not pleased in every way with what they have done for you, 
simply return them and your money will be instantly—and 
giadly—refunded without question. 


This special low price of only $1.95 is being 
made for a short time only and may never be 
offered again. So mail the coupon today—now 
-——and say “Good-bye” to foot pains forever. 
Thompson-Barlow Co., Inc., Dept. A-97, 
West 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 

LOW PRICE INTRODUCTORY OFFER COUPON 


THOMPSON-BARLOW CO., Inc. 
Dept A-97 
43 West 16th Street 
New York 


Send me at your risk the proper pair of 
your new Airflex Arch Supports. I will 
pay the postman only $1.95, plus the 
few cents postage, in full payment. It 
is fully understood, however, that. if I 
“am not delighted after five days’ trial, 
I may return them and you agree te 


If not sure of 
shoe size, stand 
on piece of paper 
and trace outline 
of stockinged foot, 
Hold pencil up- 
right. Enclose this 


with coupon. refund niy money without question, 
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OUISIANA has put her foot down on 

New Orleans’s detestable attempt to 
introduce bullfighting in this country. 
Gov. Parker receiyed so many protests 
that he made it plain to the New Or- 
leans authorities that under no circum- 
stances would ‘he tolerate bullfighting 
in that state. One telegraphic appeal 
came from Gov, Baxter of Maine. It 
said: “Nothing can be more degrading 
or loathsome than a bullfight, and those 
who witness it soon become demoral- 
ized. I cannot believe that any state 
government would permit such barbar- 
ity.” In view of this nation-wide oppo- 
sition, New Orleans has called off the 
proposed exhibition. 

Even if New Orleans did succeed in 
staging such a fight in this country, the 
inhumane practice could never hope to 
become the national sport that it is in 
some Latin countries. The feelings of 
most Americans toward such exhibi- 
tions was graphically demonstrated sev- 
eral years ago when the crew of a cer- 
tain U. S. battleship touring the world 
were guests at a bullfight in a South 
American country. 

The sailors stood it pretty well until 
some decrepit horses were led blind- 
folded into the ring and literally shoved 
in the path of the charging bull. One 
after another they were gored. The 
sight of these helpless animals, with 
their entrails dragging as they ran in 
agony around the bull ring, proved too 
much for American blood. There was 
a riot; the sailors wanted to lick every- 
one in sight, including their hosts. And 
no wonder! Bull fighting is a diaboli- 
cal sort of amusement and it should not 
be permitted to gain any foothold in the 
United States. 

Another vile institution is just being 
broken up in Florida, also as the result 
of an irresistible public demand from 
all over the country. In that state, as 
we know from the news accounts, the 
people have permitted a sort of modi- 
fied form of human, or rather inhuman, 
slavery to continue. Men were needed 
to work in lumber camps etc. and on 
the slightest pretexts they would be ar- 
rested and sent to these camps, to be 
worked by contractors, under the lash, 
even worse than in slavery days. 

The public officials, instead of stop- 
ping the outrages, connived with the 
malefactors, and even got money for 
providing victims for them. This sys- 
tem might have continued indefinitely 
if a white boy from North Dakota had 
not been killed, and if his state govern- 
ment had not insisted on remedial ac- 
tion. Florida now has belatedly abol- 
ished the lash and brought some of the 
guilty ones to justice. 

In Alabama—where rapid progress in 
reforms is being made—it has been 
found that flogging prisoners only adds 
to their viciousness. But under humane 
treatment they not only do good work 
and actually make a profit for the state 
but they are largely converted into in- 
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long criminals and enemies of society. 

In South Carolina—a state which 
seems to be at last waking up to such 
iniquities—a legislative investigating 
committee recently reported a shocking 
condition in the state prisons. White 
men, negro men and negro women, 
stripped bare, were flogged mercilessly, 
and the committee reported that “as far 
as they could find, there was no limit 
to these punishments.” But favoritism 
¢was shown, for the white women were 
not flogged; this was probably due to 
the “chivalry” of the jailers. 

Eternal vigilance on the part of the 
decent members of society is the price 
of morality as well as of liberty. There 
will always be a class of alleged human 
beings who will commit any crime for 
profit. The Louisiana schemers for 
years carried on a huge lottery, and it 
had to be crushed out by an outraged 
public opinion and stern government 
action. 

The same class of vicious, immoral 
men would pander to a depraved popu- 
lar taste by providing bullfights or any 
other brutal and wicked exhibition or 
they would destroy human lives or do 
anything else that would bring in the 
dollars. And the public authorities in 
some places would give assent to such 
sordid and wicked traffic, because it 
would “help business.” 

If such people were permitted to 
have their way it would not be long 
before modern civilization would be 
cast on the scrap-heap, and the world 
would sink back to the condition when 
vast throngs of people would ‘assemble 
to see innocent men and women torn 
to pieces by wild animals in the arena. 

The good people of this country and 
of the world must stand together in re- 
pelling all such attacks on the civiliza- 
tion which has taken so long to build 
up and which has cost so much, In 
such matters there are no two sides. 
When any state or any community 
shows signs of yielding to the powers 
of darkness, it must be told in plain 
terms that it will not be allowed to sell 
itself in this way and thus outrage the 
common good of society. 


AILY newspapers on one page an- 

nounce “flour prices lowest in six 
years,” and on next page announce bak- 
ers increase bread price one cent a 
loaf. The higher flour goes the higher 
bread goes, -and the lower flour goes 
the higher bread goes. In plain English 
the higher the fewer, as it were. . The 
big millers are spending a lot of money 
in a campaign to induce people to “eat 
more bread.” Two things, ‘and two 
things only, will induce people to eat 
more bread: one is better bread, and 
the other in lower prices. The bakers, 
it is true, are making better bread than 
ever before, and it is true that they are 
having to pay increased wages for their 
help—but their bread is still about as 
palatable as chips. Their problem is 


dustrious citizens instead of being life- 





not an easy one to solve—and yet they 
must solve it, or someone else will take 
the matter out of their hands. Better 
bread, at lower prices, is the answer. 
Let them follow the Ford idea, as the 
Pathfinder does. 


gq 
NLY possible way the politicians 
can beat Ford for president is to 
put up a woman candidate. 


q 
TRANGE paradox: while the number 
of autos in this country is increasing 
at an unprecedented rate, the pedes- 
trians are also advancing by.leaps and 
bounds. 


gq 
POLIT is being injected into every- 
thing nowadays. In a general way 
daylight-saving time, being largely in 
favor of city people, is declared to be 
a Democratic proposition. So it has now 
gone so far that a person can’t even 
express an opinion on daylight saving 
without being charged with partisan- 
ship. 
g 


LD saying is that “everything that 
goes up must come down.” How- 
ever, the housewives are finding that 
sugar is a long time returning to normal. 


gq 

ie after 4,372,149 American girls 

had bought a pair of red shoes, at 
$12, so as to be in the up-to-datest style, 
it was announced from Paris that the 
idea had fallen flat—and now it is main- 
ly the servant girls who are wearing 
them. We meant to get a pair of red 
shoes ourselves but didn’t get around to 
it, and now we are glad we saved our 
money. 


ERUM cures are claimed for pneu- 

monia, rheumatism, tuberculosis, 
diabetes etc. If this keeps up, life will 
be just one serum after another. 


q 

OLICEWOMAN of Washington has 

just been fined $50 for not obeying 
orders. It is hard for some of the guard- 
ians of the law to realize that they them- 
selves, as well as ordinary people, 
owe obedience to the law. We all like 
to order others about, but-it certainly 
does go against the grain to have to 
yield to discipline ourselves. 


H for just one cool day in which we 

might have an opportunity to 

“dope out” the new Einstein theory and 
the world court issue!” 


q 
F those foreign ships don’t like the 
idea of coming to the United States 
dry, as our laws require, ali they have 
to do is to stay away. nests in any 
country are supp: vey the law 
of the land. Ti better able 


to get along “iso ese effete 
and degenerate ’ the Old 
World are. They 0 bluff 
Uncle Sam. They Uncle 


Sam holds the win. : d he 
can see right through tile ame. 
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They will eventually have to yield t 
showdown and own up that they’re 
beaten. Bluffing is all right when you 
can win at it, but only a fool indulges 
in it when he can’t carry it out. 


A “PEOPLE’S SERVICE LEAGUE” 

AS deal of the high cost of 

modern living is chargeable to the 
fact that most things are made more for 
show than for use. Or rather they are 
made primarily to sell. It is a rare 
manufacturer indeed who gives any 
thought to the person who buys his 
product and who has to pay for it and 
pay for repairing it. 

For a long time the Pathfinder has 
been planning to establish a sort of 
central office or organization which 
would get behind the manufacturers 
and force them to do better. A house- 
wife for example complains to us that 
the cord of her electric iron is constant- 
ly giving out, so that she has to send it 
to an electrician to be repaired. She 
has four different electrical appliances 
in her home, and yet there is not one 
of the connecting cords that will fit 
either of the other three appliances. 
So when one cord gives out there is 
nothing to do but wait for it to be re- 
paired or a new one bought—and she 
has to foot the bills. 


There is no reason in the world why 
all ordinary appliances should not be 
standardized.. Even when an autoist 
goes to buy a little electric bulb for his 
auto his finds that there are not only a 
lot of different sizes and styles but that 
in many cases one type of bulb will not 
even fit into the lamp socket on his 
machine. 

When the British entered the war 
against Germany they found they had 
to supply over 125 different sizes and 
stvles of rubber tires for their war 
trucks and other autos. In this coun- 
try the situation was almost as bad. 
Now the auto people are reducing the 
number of sizes and styles, but there 
are still twice too many, and this adds 
to the cost you have to pay. 

When you buy a garden rake you will 
find usually that after a little use the 
handle will come off. The manufactur- 
er made that rake merely to sell, and 
the dealer sold it accordingly. You 
bought it without looking to see 
whether the handle was more than just 
stuck on to stay until the article could 
be unloaded on you. The manufacturer, 
for a fraction of a cent, could have put 
a rivet through the handle so it would 
stay till the rake was worn out, This 
rifling detail would insure you a serv- 
ceable rake. . 

The Pathfinder intends to enlist its 
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a readers in a movement which will get 


right after the manufacturers and either 
make them pay attention to the rights 
of the consumers or be pilloried public- 
ly as profiteers. “The People’s Service 
League” is the best name that has been 
suggested for this organization, and that 
name will be adopted unless someone 
proposes a better one. The League can 
be referred to as the “P. S. L.”. Readers 
who have complaints to make about ar- 
ticles of general consumption which are 
not conscientiously made are invited 
to write to the “P. S. L.,” in care 
of the Pathfinder, and present their 
facts and suggestions. 

A certain man bought a high-class 
auto, and a handsome set of wrenches 
came with it; yet he has never found a 
single nut which any of those wrenches 
would fit. The jack that came with the 
machine was just right to lift a wheel 
off the ground when the tire was in- 
flated—but it was too high to go under 
the axle when the tire was flat. In other 
words the makers of that auto never 
took the trouble to test their jack with 
a car under everyday working condi- 
tions which every autoist has to con- 
tend with. The men forming that high- 
ly respected old company are said to 
be ardent Christians, who are trying to 
go by the Golden Rule. But they have 
fallen victim of the prevailing American 
idea of paying more attention to appear- 
ances than to serviceability. 

,A mother of our acquaintance recent- 
ly bought a pair of shoes for her little 
girl, paying a fancy price for them. 
Within 10 days the shoes were practi- 
cally worn out, and anyone could see 
that the leather used in them was of the 
very poorest quality. Such shoes should 
never be made, The manufacturer 
knows they can not give service and 
that they would be costly at any price, 
yet he puts them on the market, fixed 
up so as to look attractive, and poor 
families all over the country are vic- 
timized. 

Oil stoves—what a subject for reform 
we have here! The first oil stoves put 
on the market were simply lamps made 
so that a dish could be heated over 
them—for campers etc. And the makers 
of these stoves ever since have clung 
to this old. lamp idea. Exorbitant prices 
are charged for oil stoves, and yet they 
are flimsy, rickety affairs which lack 
many of the fundamental s eae any 
stove should have. 

An oil stove when brand new in the 
store will burn wonderfully, but when 
the customer gets to using it under 
ordinary home conditions he finds it 
smokes and smells and gives all kinds 
of trouble. The manufacturers make 
no provision for carrying off the fumes 





of the oil, and these fumes are liable to 
injure the eyes of those who have to 
cook over it or live in the house with it. 

It is true that the foxy old rule of law 
is to “let the buyer beware.” The buyer 
is supposed to know what he wants, and 
if he accepts an articlehecan’t complain 
if the seller gave him a poor bargain. 
But in many cases the buyer is inexperi- 
enced with that kind of product; he 
pays a big price and accepts the word 
of the seller that the article is first class. 
The seller knows more about it than he 
does, and in such cases the seller does 


. wrong if he doesn’t think of his cus- 


tomer first and his own profit last. 

All goods should be sold with the im- 
plied guaranty that if they are not as 
represented or if they do not give good 
service they will be replaced or the 
money will be returnd, in whole or part. 
Some of the big mail-order houses have 
built up a stupendous market by adopt- 
ing this principle. They sell all articles 
with the understanding that the buyer 
can send them back, for any reason or 
for no reason, and get a refund of all 
charges. 

Of course some customers are un- 
reasonable. They order articles from 
a store or supply house and then change 
their mind and offer some weak pretext 
for not accepting them. Dealers have 
had experience with such people and 
they have to be on their guard against 
them. 

Nevertheless there is room for great 
improvement in the relations between 
producers, sellers and buyers of stand- 
ard articles. The interests of all three 
are the same, and neither should seek 
to beat the other. The People’s Service 
League will help to remedy some of the 
injustics that exist. It will do all it can 
to persuade manufacturers to make 
their products so they will be reliable, 
so they will not only look pretty but 
will give good service and prove eco- 
nomical and satisfactory. 


g 
VERY day the news includes some- 
thing favorable for Ford. It is now 
announced that he has a granddaughtér, 
This will insure him the grandfather 
and grandmother vote. 


q 
EVOLUTION in United States will 
have to be postponed, owing to the 
opposition of the workers and prop- 
erty holders, says Trotzky, the Russian 
war lord. That’s good news; now we 
can take a day off and have a little fun. 


gq 
OMAN hiked from Pasadena to 
New York at a total cost of $134, 
The economy of the trip can be realized 
from the fact it would have cost over 
half that much to go by train. 
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Marcus Whitman’s Religion 

Ques. Marcus Whitman was sent to 
Oregon by a missionary board controlled 
by the Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches. Which one of these churches 
was he a member of?—-Ans.. In 1824 Whit- 
man became a member of the Congrega- 
tional church but nine years later he be- 
came a Presbyterian. 


Name “Hootch” 

Ques. How did the name “hootch,” used 
when speaking of liquor, develop?—Ans. It 
developed from “hootchenoo,” an. Indian 
word first applied to illicit liquor made by 
American troops in Alaska in 1869. 








Term “Esquire” 


Ques. What is the meaning of the ab- 
breviation “Esq.”?—Ans. The abbreviation 
stands for “esquire.” - It is sometimes used 
after the name of a man in the address of 
a letter, taking the place of the “Mr.” be- 
fore the name, but the custom is gradually 
dying out in this country. However, the 
term “squire” is still quite generally used 
as a prefix to the names of justices of peace 
and even lawyers. An “esquire” was. orig- 
inally the attendant of a knight in Eng- 
land. It thus: became a title of courtesy 
which spread to the classes known as “gen- 
try”—younger sons of peers, landholders, 
lawyers, even to literary and professional 
men. As a form of address for letters in 
England “esquire” is generally used for 
those who are not artisans or tradesmen. 
It serves as mark of respect just a little 
higher than “Mr.” 


Buffalo Bill 


Ques. Is Buffalo Bill still living? What 
is his real name? Tell something about 
his life—Ans. William Frederick Cody, 
popularly known as Buffalo Bill, was born 
in ‘Scott Co., Iowa, in 1846 and died at 
Denver, Colo., in 1917. When a boy Cody 
moved with his parents to vicinity of Ft. 
Leavenyorth, Kans., where his father died 
as result of stab received for denouncing 
slavery. At early age Cody was employed 
in dangerous occupation of “pony express” 
operating between East and far West. He 
served in Civil war and at close of conflict 
contracted -with Kansas Pacific railroad to 
furnish all buffalo meat needed for em- 
ployees during construction of road. In 
one season he killed almost 5000 animals, 
killing 69 in one day. For these exploits 
he became known as Buffalo Bill. 

In 1868 Buffalo Bill was made chief of 
scouts. by Gen. Sheridan who was cam- 
paigning against Indians. During these 
campaigns he carried dispatches many miles 
for Sheridan through. terrific fire of hostile 
Indians. and returned. safely with replies. 
In Sioux war of 1876 Buffalo Bill killed the 
Cheyenne chief. Yellow Hand in personal 
encounter. He served in the Nebraska 
legislature and later became judge advo- 
cate-general of Wyoming militia. From 
noted scouts and Indian fighters Buffalo 
Bill formed his “Wild West” show with 
which he toured America and Europe. The 
show was composed of many of the Indians 
against whom Buffalo Bill had fought and 
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was a representation of actual life on the 
plains, From show business Buffalo Bill 
made fortune which he invested in Nebras- 
ka and Wyoming lands. In Wyoming there 
is town on his land named after him and 
on his Nebraska land he founded the 
“Cody Military College and International 
Academy of Rough Riders.” He wrote 
several books on western life. When he 
died his body was placed’in a vault blasted 
from solid rock on top of Lookout mountain 
20 miles from Denver. 





“The Last Man” 


Ques. What historical character was 
called the “last man”?—Ans. King Charles 
I of England was called “the last man” by 
the parliamentarians because they thought 
he would be the last man to wear a crown 
in England. His son, Charles II, was call- 
ed the “son of the last man.” 





Size of Confederate Army 


Ques. How large was the Confederate 
army?—Ans. Charles A. Dana, assistant 
secretary of war in 1867, and Whitelaw 
Reid, former ambassador to Great Britain 
and owner of the New York Tribune, esti- 
mated the number in the Confederate forc- 
es at 600,000. This estimate was based on 
investigation of Confederate records which 
fell into the hands of the Union govern- 
ment after the Civil war. 





“Our Country, Right or Wrong” 


Ques. Who is author of the expression, 
“Our country, right or wrong”?—Ans. It 
is impossible to say who first used this ex- 
pression, but it was first made famous by 
Stephen Decatur in a toast at Norfolk, Va. 
His toast was: “Our country! In her inter- 
course with foreign nations, may she al- 
ways be in the right; but our country, right 
or wrong.” 





Stanton on Supreme Bench 

Ques. Was Edwin M. Stanton, secretary 
of war under Lincoln, ever member of su- 
preme court?—Ans. President Grant ap- 
pointed Stanton associate justice of su- 
preme court Dec. 20, 1869, and the appoint- 
ment was immediately confirmed by senate, 
but Stanton died four days later without 
ever having assumed his duties on the 
bench. 





Charter Oak 


Ques. What was the charter oak?—Ans, 
This was a large oak tree nearly seven 
feet in diameter which formerly stood in 
Hartford, Conn. It is famous as the tra- 
ditional hiding place of the Connecticut 
royal charter in 1687. When Sir Edmund 
Andros became governor-general of New 
England he went to Hartford to’ claim the 
colonial charter. He called the colonial 
council together and demanded that the 
charter be surrendered. The colonists pro- 
tested and debated the question until late 
in the night. The governor made a long 
speech, probably to prolong the discussion 
until after dark. ; 

Suddenly all the candles were extinguish- 
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ed and when they were relighted the charter 
had mysteriously disappeared from its 
place on the table. It had, according to 
tradition, been whisked away in the dark 
by a loyal colonist and hidden in the hol- 
low trunk of the old oak. But the hiding 
of the charter did the colonists little im- 
mediate good, If Andros had no charter to 
suppress, neither had the colonists a char- 
ter to appeal to when their rights were 
violated. Two years later when King James 
was deposed and Andros removed the char- 
ter was brought from its hiding place and 
was recognized by the new government in 
England as the law of Connecticut. 

Most of the story is historically true, but 
it has never been proved that the charter 
was hidden in the old oak. This honor was 
not attributed to the tree until 1789, over 
a century later. In 1856 the charter oak 
blew down. It was computed to be nearly 
1000 years old. A section of the trunk is 
still kept by the Connecticut historical 
society; the remainder was cut in small 
pieces and sold as souvenirs. 





Senator Copeland of New York 


Ques, Give short sketch of life of Royal 
Samuel Copeland, new Democratic senator 
from New York.—Ans. Senator Copeland 
was born in Dexter, Mich. in 1868. He re- 
ceived M. D. degree at Michigan university 
and took postgraduate work in medicine 
in England, France, Switzerland, Germany 
and Belgium. He practiced medicine at 
Bay City, Mich., from 1890 to 1895. From 
1895 to 1908 he ttaught in Michigan univer- 
sity. In 1901 he was elected mayor of Ann 
Arbor for a term of two years. In 1908 
he was married to Miss Frances Spalding, 
of Ann Arbor. He was dean of New York 
Homeopathic Medical college from 1908 
to 1918, when he became commissioner of 
public health and president ef the board of 
health of New York City. Mr. Copeland 
is affiliated with the Methodist church and 
attended the Methodist Ecumenical con- 
gress held in London in 1906. For eight 
years he served as treasurer of the Epworth 
League National Board of Control. ‘He is 
a writer on health and medical subjects. 





Pennsylvania Pension Law 


Ques. Please explain the provisions of 
the old age pension law recently passed by 
the Pennsylvania legislature—Ans. The 
law provides that the governor of the state 
shall appoint an old age assistance com- 
mission of three citizens each to serve 
four years. This commission is to appoint 
a superintendent of old age assistance wit! 
a’ salary not to exceed $1800 a year. In each 
county there is to be an old age assistance 
board composed of three persons appoint 
ed by the county commissioners. The 
county board is permitted to appoint local 
investigators with an annual salary not in 
excess of $900. 

The amount of assistance given any one 
person will be regulated by particular 
circumstances, but the total amount given 
one person cannot exceed $1 a day. The 
applicant for a pension must have reached 
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“Why did you break your engagement 
with the- doctor?” 

“Oh, his writing! Every time I had a 
letter from him I had to take it to the 
druggist to find out what was in it.”— 
Christiania Karikaturen. 





the age of 70 and connot have property 
valued at over $3000. To get the pension 
the applicant must also have been a citizen 
of the United States for 15 years and a 
citizen of Pennsylvania for a period prac- 
tically as long. There are also other re- 
quirements which safeguard the state in 
granting pensions, No pensions will be 
given for at least two years. Present ap- 
propriation is only for expense of com- 
mission and to establish political machin- 
ery necessary to administer the pensions. 
This machinery is not yet established and 
people are advised not to make inquiries 
about pensions now. 


Discovery of South Pole 

Ques. When and by whom was the south 
pole discovered?—Ans. South pole was 
discovered Dec. 14, 1911, by Norwegian ex- 
plorer Roald Amundsen. On Jan. 18, 1912, 
an English explorer named Scott arrived 
at the south pole only to find by the records 
left that Amundsen had preceded him by 
35 days. In a tent Scott found a Norwegian 
flag and a letter, giving proof of Amund- 
sen’s priority in the achievement. On the 
return journey Scott and all his compan- 
ions perished of cold and starvation. Scott 
himself died March 29, 1912, when within 
155 miles of his home station. Just before 
he died he wrote this message to England: 
“I do not regret this journey which has 
shown that Englishmen can endure hard- 
ships, help one another and meet death 
with as great fortitude as ever in the past. 
We have been willing to give our lives for 
this enterprise, which is for the honor of 
our country.” The bodies of Scott and two 
of his companions were recovered in the 
spring of 1913. 





Cause of Lightning 


Ques. What causes lightning?—Ans. 
Lightning is nothing more than atmospher- 
ic electricity and is believed to be caused 
by simple friction. Faraday showed that 
a powerful current can be excited by driv- 
ing a spray against a water surfate by 
steam. A difference of potential between 
the earth and the upper air is produced 
by the friction of wind-driven mist along 
the earth’s surface. This process may be 
assisted by the friction of dust particles 
in the air. Part of the electricity in the 
dust and moisture of the air is conducted 
to earth by rain. Consequently a long 
period of dry weather causes a great ac- 
cumulation of electricity in the air. 

Suppose the moisture and dust particles 
in the air to be a blanket above the earth. 
Then the air and earth act as the two coat- 
ings of a Leyden jar, but ordinarily the 
distance is too great for a spark to pass 
between them. The effect of electrical 
harges on vapor is to condense it into 
clobules, which causes it to sink toward 
the earth as a cloud, and the enormous ten- 
ion relieves itself by passing from one 
cloud to another or to the earth or objects 
on it, preferably projections of some height. 
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If the conduction through the clouds were 
instantaneous it would be drained of its 
charge in one tremendous flash. But the 
moisture in the air is a poor conductor and 
several flashes at different points are com- 
mon. 

Often when the weakest spot gives away 
a general breach follows for a long dis- 
tance creating flashes which pass either 
from cloud to cloud or from cloud to earth. 
The flash of lightning is not a single dis- 
charge of electricity as popularly suppos- 
ed, but the successive discharge of a count- 
less number of vapor particles or rain- 
drops toward the earth or other moisture 
particles in the air. It is the rapidity of 
the succession which makes them seem 
simultaneous. 


Floods of the Nile 


Ques. What causes the annual over- 
flowing of the Nile? How does the Nile 
rank in length with other great rivers?— 
Ans, The annual inundation of the Nile is 
caused by large accessions of water from its 
tributaries during the rainy season. The 
eastern tributaries contribute most to these 
floods. The Nile is the second longest river 
in the world, the Mississippi-Missouri be- 
ing the longest. 


Value of Gold 


Ques. Is all gold of the same value?— 
Ans. Gold is a metallic chemical element 
and consequently all pure gold is just alike 
and of the same value. However, gold is 
usually found with alloys of other metals. 
The purest specimens of native gold have 
yielded from 99.7 to 99.8 per cent pure 
metal. The average California gold con- 
tains 88 per cent, while Australian gold 
sometimes runs a3 high as 96 per cent 
pure metal. 


Largest Town in Alaska 


Ques. What is the largest town in 
Alaska? Can you tell me what the word 
“Alaska” means?—Ans. The largest town 
in Alaska is Juneau, the seat of government, 
which according to the 1920 census has a 
population of 3126. The second largest 
town is Ketchikan with a -population of 
2900. There are altogether 16 incorporated 
towns in the territory. The word Alaska is 
a corruption of the Aleut word “alak- 
shak,” meaning “a great country or conti- 
nent.” 











No Lead in “Lead” Pencils 


Ques. Do lead pencils contain lead?— 
Ans. No; the writing core is composed of 
graphite or plumbago. The name comes 
from the leaden plummets used to rule 
lines on paper before graphite was dis- 
covered. 





Mrs. Grundy 


Ques. Who was Mrs. Grundy and what 
is meant by the expression, “What will Mrs. 
Grundy say?”—Ans. Mrs. Grundy is an 
imaginary or proverbial character typify- 
ing the part of society strictly adhering 
to conventional etiquette and propriety. 
The character originated in a play entitled 
“Speed the Plow,” written by Thomas Mor- 
ton in 1798. One of the characters in the 
play, Dame Ashfield, continually refers 
to her neighbor Mrs. Grundy as the cri- 
terion of respectability and good manners. 
Though Mrs, Grundy does not herself ap- 
pear in the play Dame Ashfield never de- 
cides any important question without ask- 
ing, “What will Mrs. Grundy say?” Mrs. 
Grundy -has now come to stand for the 
judgment of society in genéral upon.actions 
of conduct and propriety. It*is' Mrs. Grundy 
who makes us keep our coats on at a 
dinner party on a sweltering August day, 
and it is this same dame who forbids our 
eating peas with a knife. 
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Celery Now an Important Crop 


From a crop that was a novelty to an 
industry that has produced 17,000,000 
crates a year has been the development 
of celery production within the mem- 
ory of many people now living. Celery 
can be grown on almost any type of 
soil if enough plant food is present and 
water is supplied during the dry peri- 
ods, but most of the successful crops 
are grown on low-lying muck, or ham- 
mock” soils. Under present-day con- 
ditions it is not practical to depend en- 
tirely on manure as a fertilizer and 
large quantities of commercial fertilizer 
are used. 

The latter, as a rule, contains about 
four to seven per cent of nitrogen, eight 
per cent of phosphoric acid, and six or 
seven per cent of potash. The fer- 
tilizer is usally followed by one or two 
side dressings of nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia during the grow- 
ing period in the field. Where manure 
is used it is usually applied in the fall 


- and plowed under, then returned to the 


surface in the spring by re-plowing, or 
is composted and spread over the land 
after plowing and disked into the soil. 


Most of the celery seed used is im- 
ported though there are some producers 
in this country. The old idea was that 
strictly fresh seed was necessary, but 
recent experiments have shown that 
four-year-old seed gives greater free- 
dom from disease and in many respects 
is preferable to fresh seed. However, 
much depends on the way the seed has 
been handled as great changes of tem- 
pérature reduce its vitality. 

There are approximately 14,000 celery 
seeds to an ounce and 21,000 to 60,000 
plants are needed to set an acre. but 
not every seed can be relied on to pro- 
duce a good plant. Four ounces of ex- 
tra good seed is usually enough to pro- 
duce plants for an acre, but most grow- 
ers use eight to 12 ounces. In three to 
five weeks after the early crop seed is 
sown the plants are transplanted to 
tray, to greenhouse benches, or to cold- 
frames, and later to the fields. 


For the home garden 200 or 300 plants 
can be started in a cigar-box or in a 
wooden tray in the house. Special 
care is needed during the first two 
weeks to see that the soil does not dry 
out and that after the plants come up 
they are not over-watered. Even the 
commercial fields are set by hand but 
that does not mean that a suitable ma- 
chine for doing this work cannot be 
developed. 


~ Methods of Clearing Land 


Various methods of burning stumps 
and other means of clearing land are 
described in Farmers’ Bulletin 974 
which may be obtained free by writing 
direct to “Division of Publications, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C.” The pamphlet also tells 
about -différent types of mechanical 
stump pullers. Advantages of the use 
of dynamite are set forth and approved 


methods of pasturing stump land to 
keep down sprouts are outlined. On 
many farms at the present time there 
are small tracts of woodland that might 
profitably be cleared. When such op- 
erations can be undertaken in spare 
time and without interruption to reg- 
ular farm work farmers can profitably 
increase their tillable area. 


Handy Auto Luggage Carrier 
A few feet of wire, a dozen small 
snaps and 40 feet of rope will, make 
the useful and economical Ford luggage 
carrier here pictured. The job will 





a 


take but a few minutes and the expense 


Rope Net for Ford 


is trivial. Among the advantages 
claimed by the Illustrated World for 
this carrier are: it is light m weight 
(about 1% Ibs.), it is quickly attach- 
able or detachable, it will hold secure- 
ly a large amount of baggage, it looks 
neat, it folds up, and it can be stored 
away in the tool box when not in use. 


The instructions to make are simple. 
Along the edge of the front and rear 
fenders, at the points indicated by the 
numbers 1 to 8 in the diagram, drill 
holes so that the sections of rope 
stretched horizontally will be parallel. 
Also drill holes at points A, B, C and D. 
In each hole fasten a small metal ring. 
(Same can be made of wire twisted 
into shape.) Get 12 small-sized metal 
snaps from a hardware store. Attach 
eight of these to the ends of the hori- 
zontal ropes, and the other four to the 
lower ends of the ropes which will 
run vertical. Then tie up the horizon- 
tal and vertical ropes to make a strong 
and neat net. Have the vertical sec- 
tions long enough so that their upper 
portions can be fastened to the wind- 
shield and top supports to provide fur- 
ther security. 


“Stockyards Pneumonia” in Cattle 


Public stockyards have begun the 
vaccination of cattle against “stock- 
yards pneumonia” or “shipping fever” 
(hemorrhagic septicemia). Althoughthe 
disease occasionally manifests. itself in 
cattle that have not been away from 
home, it is most prevalent.in animals 
that have been shipped long‘ distances— 
especially those that have been unload- 
ed at stockyards. It was more preva- 


lent last winter than ever before. 

The vaccination method of treating 
this disease is still in an experimental 
stage. but it has been used enough to 
prove that losses may be greatly re- 
duced in this way. The bureau of ani- 


Sen See “JULY. 21, 1923 
mal industry urges ‘purchasers of cat- 
tle to have the animals vaccinated be- 
fore shipping them to country points. 
Until the work is placed on a stable 
basis, the bureau will furnish vaccine 
and veterinarians to administer the 
treatment at cost. 


Practical Ways of Removing Stains 
~ Ink—Soak fresh stains in sour milk, 
warm milk or buttermilk; apply an ab- 
sorbent such as a blotter, chalk etc. If 
stain is old treat as for dye stains. On 
carpet if ink stain has not had time to 
dry scrape with spoon, add water and 
continue spooning and adding water 
until traces of ink disappear. 

Dye—Wet with 20 per cent solution 
acetic acid and absorb by means of a 
blotter and a three per cent solution 
of chloride of lime. 


Fruit—Stretch over bowl and cover 
stain with baking soda. Pour boiling 
water through cloth until soda dis- 
solves. If stain is old treatment de- 
pends on goods. For wool, silk, colored 
and delicate materials treat with a 5\ 
per cent solution of ammonia in alco- 
‘hol. For other fabrics moisten stain 
with dilute oxalic acid neutralized 
with ammonia. 


Blood—Cover with paste of warm 
water and starch. 


Meat Juice—hRub with naptha soap, 
soak in warm water and wash. 

Scorch—Cover with paste of boiled 
starch. 

Bluing—Boil stained material 20 min. 
Add vinegar if bleach is necessary. 

Coffee, Chocolate and Cocoa—Use 
boiling water, bleaching if necessary 
with potassium permanganate or Ja- 
velle water. If cream is in coffee add 
a grease solvent. 


Egg—Wash in cold water, then warm 
water and soap. 

Grass—Wash with cold water and 
soap, bleach if necessary. Or, use grain 
or wood alcohol applied by sponging. 
For colored fabrics apply molasses or 
paste of soap and cooking soda and let 
stand overnight. If stain is fresh, 
stretch over bowl and wet with dena- 
tured alcohol. If stain is old, wet with 
water and equal parts of salt and cream 
of tartar. 

Grease and Oils—Treat with mixture 
of gasoline and carbon tetrachloride. 
If this does not help, cover spot with 
fuller’s earth or chalk. Use blotter and 
warm iron to take up grease. Rub spot 
with butter or lard and wash with soap 
and water. 

Iodine—Treat with wood alcohol or 
ammonia. 

Paint and Varnish—Treat with ben- 
zine, turpentine or carbon tetrachloride. 
If material is of silk do not use turpen- 
tine. Boil white cottons and linens in 
solution of three teaspoonfuls washing 
soda to each gallom of water. 


Rust—Wet and cover with equal 
parts of salt and cream of tartar; hold 
in steam of kettle. Ifecolor is affected 
treat with ammonia. 

Tar—Use soap and any oil whic) 
will dissolve tar. : 

Wax and Candle Grease—Scrape ol! 
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"OUR WEEKLY. FILM REVIEW. | 


Many American films are barred in 
England. Why? Because English cen- 
sorship is strict. There are 67 rea- 
sons Why a movie can be ruled off the 
British screen. The board will not per- 
mit materialization of the figure of 
Christ, cruelty to children or to animals, 
disparagement of persons prominent 
in public and private life, prolonged 
death-bed scenes, too much shooting, or 
pictures which laud the sacrifice of a 
woman’s virtue. Neither will the cen- 
sor allow little boys to tie tin cans to 
puppy dogs’ tails, or permit trained ani- 
mals to pretend that they are hurt. The 
captions must not use the word “hell,” 
“devil” ete. Pictures must not be 
shown of women taking part in crime, 
being intoxicated or being branded or 
otherwise mistreated. Ninety per cent 
of the films shown in England are 
“made in the U, S. A.” 








Larry Semon, popular comedian, has 
signed a $3,000,000 contract to produce 
comedies for the Tru-Art Film Co. It is 
to be hoped that this means an oppor- 
tunity for the display of real comedy 
and not merely a continuation of his 
past “slap-stick” methods. 


The Heart Raider, with Agnes Ayres— 
Here we have the lovable and loving 
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Agnes in a carefree, daredevil mood. 
She is so reckless that her father takes 
out an insurance policy to protect him- 
self against damage suits. The film is 
mostly an attempt at comedy, for which 
it is passable, but incidental dramatics 
are poor. It is interesting mainly be- 
cause of Agnes’s beauty; without this 
valuable commodity there wouldn’t 
have been any picture. 

Red Hot Romance, with May Collins 
—A silly picture, the joint work of John 
Emerson and Anito Loos of scenario 
fame. On seeing this film the audience 
does not know whether to hold its 
breath, as in the case of melodrama, or 
take the whole thing as a joke. A satire 
such as this is lost on most movie fans. 

East is West, with Constance Tal- 
madge—Founded on the stage success 
of the sme name. The young and live- 
ly “Conny” appears to advantage in the 
role of a Celestial maiden. Very “stagey” 
but entertaining just the same. 

Rustle of Silk, with Betty Compson 
and Conway Tearle—A Cosmo Hamil- 
ton story. Well filmed but ridiculously 
absurd. An English girl, a commoner, 
falls in love with a member of parlia- 
ment on the strength of his picture. 
The worst of it is that he is married. 
Nothing is impossible on the screen, 
however, so the love-sick girl] finally 
wins the love of the politician. The 
film ends with the girl waiting until 
the wife can conveniently get a divorce. 
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At Last 


The Sensationally 
Popular New Styles 


Handsomest watches you've seen Designs tke 
those used on highest ound canes Low Le 
wy through enormous cash sales. is 


lies’ Watch of 14K White Gold filled coal all 
the rage) 25 years guarantee on tonneau shape case 
--tichly carved —6 jewel imported movement; 
hand made dial, sapphire crown, gros grain rib- 
bon; neat swe One year guarantee. 
Offer at $6.7 Available in rectangular case with 
rectangular movement at $411.75. Don't wait— 
only a limited — Send no money. We pre- 
foes, prompt u pay postman. No sisk—moncy 
k promptly if not satisfied. These ase good 
time keepers. Write today for yours. 
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just Add Cold Water and sugar. 
You will “ee the best Sela ten 
ever tasted. Very delicious—refresh- fy, 
ing—healthful, in secee | ' 
no trouble. Can be kept on ice a week. & 
Pine for Home, 

ces, Outings, etc, ie alllikeit, 













Bend Toe for 10 e postpaid; 
or send §0c for (70 glasses) 
Cherry, <xeoe, & itrawberry, Lemon, 
ete. how 


cna Mae big Money Do lt NOW. 


CHAS. T. MORRISSEY CO. 
4415-19 Madison St. 
CHICAGO, - ILLINOIS 








as much as possible. Put blotter or 
piece of brown paper over spot and 
press with hot iron. Paste of starch 
over spot helps. 

Iron—Cover stain with salt, moisten 
with lemon juice; hang in sunlight. 

Kerosene—Use soap and warm water. 

Medicine—Soak in alcohol or apply 
boiling water. 

Mildew—If fresh, wash with soap and 
cold water, or soak in sour milk, place 
in sun without rinsing. If stain is old, 
bleach with Javelle water. 

Mud—Allow to thoroughly dry and 
brush off. 

Perspiration—Use soap and warm 
water; bleach. 

Soot—Brush lightly, then use absorb 
ent powders such as fuller’s earth or 
corn starch. 

Shoe Polish—(Black) Rub with 
grease then make thick suds and wash. 
(Brown) Soap and water. 

Stove Polish—Soap and cold water 
or immerse in gasoline. 

Tobacco—Soap and water, followed 
by lemon juice bleach. 


Hints for Cabbage-Growers 


Wakefield and other early varieties 
of cabbage are fine for an early crop 
for summer use as they mature com- 
paratively quickly. They are not satis- 
factory for winter use, however, be- 
cause the heads do not grow so large 
nor keep so well as those of later vari- 
eties. If late seed has not been sown it 
Should be put into the ground at once. 
Of course, local conditions govern the 
exact time for sowing. The soil should 
be reasonably rich but cabbage ordi- 
narily does well in thin soil if abun- 








dantly supplied with water. Weéds 
must be kept out and the soil must be 
stirred frequently if you desire a good 
crop. When the plants begin to head it 
is a good thing to break off three or 
four of the lower leaves. For worms a 
solution of one teaspoonful saltpeter to 
each gallon of water is better than any 
of the poisons that are sometimes used 
as danger of poisoning those who final- 
ly eat the cabbage is eliminated. The 
tendency of the heads to burst when 
nearly mature may be reduced by pull- 
ing upward on the stalks sufficiently to 
loosen the roots somewhat. This pre- 
vents the heads from growing too rap- 
idly and so gives them a chance to ex- 
pand as they should. 





“That new hired man of yours seems to 
be a good worker,” said Farmer Field. 

“Yes; that’s his specialty,” replied Farm- 
er Flint, gazing upon his alleged aid. 

“Working?” 

“No—seeming to.”—Country Gentleman. 


AVerse from the Bible [| 


For verily I say unto you, That whoso- 
ever shall say unto this mountain, Be thou 
removed, and be thou cast into the sea: 
and shal! not doubt in his heart, but shall 
believe that those things which he saith 
shall come.to pass; he shall have what- 
soever he saith—Mark 11:23. 


Let Cuticura Be 
|Your Beauty Doctor 



































ALL ON FIRE? 


If you suffer the tortures of 


ECZEMA! 


Itch, Pimples, Salt Rheum, Tetter, Scurvy 
WHY SUFFER LONGER? 
Send your name and address NOW—TODAs — for 


‘‘SKIN-O-VELVET”’ 


COSTS YOU NOTHING--NO OBLIGATION 
-NOT A FAILURE YET-— 
P.Dibon AOE NODUCTS SOUEERVILLE. OHIO 


< =iot Shirts 





ptional values. 
eapital required. 
Entirely new 
WRITE FOR 
SHirT co., 





ad POWDER PUFF cto 


In two sizes, Vanity Case and dresser. A dandy birthday or wed- 
ding gift. A haad-crocheted marvel in three and four colors. Col- 
ors are all ¢ik and will not fade or run when boiled and washed. 
Our price 60c for Vanity Case and §1.00 for dresser size. 
Money positively refunded if dissatisfied. 
WOMAN'S ASSO.. 1727 N. Capito! St., Desk}, Wash., D.C. 


There’s a Reason 
obean P iferuta.” + 4 


a study of needlework for over try 
years and has searched the four cot- 
ners of the glove for skilled artists, 
craftworkers and designers to 
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Fight Careless Auto Picnicker 


Because the public owns the high- 
ways and parks is no reason why it 
should make them receptacles for dis- 
earded newspapers, bottles, tin cans 
and luncheon boxes. One evil keeping 
pace with the increasing popularity of 
the auto has been the littering of the 
wayside by picnickers and so-called 
“tin-can” tourists. They are here today 
and gone tomorrow, but they leave be- 
hind them mute evidence of their care- 
lessness. 

Unfortunately, the modern motor tour- 
ist does not appreciate natural scenery 
as much as he thinks he does; he is not 
doing his share toward conserving it. 
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In the Wake of the Auto Vandal 


Auto camping and picnicking can be en- 


‘joyed without defacing the scenery or 


leaving behind a lot of rubbish for a 
justly irate landowner to pick up and 
possibly cause him to drive off future 
parties who may trespass on his prop- 
erty. If some property owners are 
“mean” in this respect, generally the 
cause can be traced to a careless tour- 
ist. To help the motorist see that he is 
to blame for the nuisance, which affects 
him more than anyone else and to show 
him a public-spirited way to preserve 
the natural beauties of the country as 
seen from an auto, a movement has 
been started under the name of the 
Motorists’ League for Countryside Con- 
servation. Its aim is to give the mo- 
toring public a new sense of respon- 
sibility, best described by the league’s 
slogan: “Clean up as you go.” 

The National Motorists’ Association 
of Washington, D. C., is one of the or- 
ganizations behind the movement. Mo- 
torists are urged to take this pledge: 
“T will make every effort to leave the 
roadside in such condition that the 
pleasure to be derived from it by oth- 
ers is not lessened through any care- 
less act of mine.” President Harding, 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace and 
Luther Burbank and many governors 
and mayors have indorsed the project. 
It is believed that by putting the matter 
directly up to the autoist more can be 
accomplished in this direction than by 
legislation. Not only should he form 
the habit of leaving picnic and camp 





sites clean and free from paper and 
other litter, but he should be careful of 
trees and shrubbery, and in the making 
of camp fires. All this is necessary in 
the conservation of natural scenery and 
property. 

The Philadelphia authorities find that 
that polite requests not to leave rub- 
bish in Fairmount park brought no re- 
sults so the police are now arresting 
those who ignore the order. One Sun- 
day 36 arrests were made and the vio- 
laters fined $5 each. 


A Puzzling but Simple Trick 

There is really no trick about it; it’s 
a scientific principle you take advan- 
tage of. You take a coin, and, plac- 
ing it flat against 
a door or some 
other very smooth 
surface, rub the 
coin back and 
forth vigorously a 
dozen times or so. 
Then take your 
hand away, say- 
ing, “Hocus, Po- 
cus, stay where 
you are,” and the 
coin will stay 
there. After a few 
moments it ‘will 
fall, however. Ex- 
hibit this experi- 
ment to your 
friends and they 
will think you have 
put something sticky on the coin, but 
you can convince them they are wrong 
by letting them examine it or by oper- 
ating with a coin of theirs—provided 
they will trust you with one. The ex- 
planation of the trick is that the rub- 


‘bing of the coin. on the smooth surface 


heats it and drives the air out from un- 
der the coin, thus leaving the atmos- 
pheric pressure on the exposed face of 
the coin to hold it in place. After a lit- 
tle time the coin cools off and the air 
gets under it and allows it to fall of its 
own weight. The coin selected must 
have a good rim to it and not be too 
much worn, and the surface you place 
it against must be very smooth. 


The Moon’s Face in a Mirror 


Hold a small mirror so that it will 
catch an image of the moon. You will 
see one bright reflection of the satellite 
and three dimmer ones, all in a straight 
line. If you rotate the glass, still hold- 
ing it at the proper angle to catch the 
reflection, the four images will appear 
to be turning about a common center. 
Now catch the reflection of Venus, Ju- 
piter or some other bright star. . Instead 
of four images there will be only three 
because the stars, being farther away, 
appear narrower than the moon. You 
see more than one image in each case 
because both surfaces of the glass— 
front and back—reflect rays of light. 
The bright images, called primary ones, 
are reflections of direct rays from the 
luminous bodies. The dimmer ones, 
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GEM RUBBER COMPANY 
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A wonderful bargain! Get 
the beautiful, self-filling OnLy 
fountain penf or only $1,98 
plus postage—and we'll! $198 
engrave your own name 
in 18K Gold fyee of 
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Rider Agents 44 St Agents Wanted 


= of Ranger Bicycles. 
—~ Ranger and make money. Deliv- 





WHY not spend Spring, Summer and ' 
Fall gathering butterflies, insects? I ie 
buy hundreds of kinds for collections, Some 
worth $1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work with my 
instructions. pictures, price list. Send 10 cents 
(NOT STAMPS) for my illustrated Prospectus 
before sending butterflies. Mr. Sinclair, Dealer 
in insects, Dept. 76, Ocean Park, California. 
















KODAK FILMS 


Special trial offer; your next kodak film developed Se—pri' 
2c each. Moser & Son, 2016 St. James Ave., Cincinnati. 
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Please do not ask the Pathfinder to furnish solutions to 


puzzle-problems. When you have in 
life you have to aay the solution. The Pathfinder is trying 
to teach people te depend om themselves. 

No. 180. Thieves carried off one-third 
of the contents of a corn-crib and one- 
third bushel more. The next night they 
took one-fourth of what remained and 
one-fourth bushel more. At a third 
raid they stole one-fifth of what was 
left and three-fifths of a bushel more. 
The owner then found that he had but 
409 bushels. How many bushels were 
in the crib originally?—Ans. to 179— 
Five times; four due to smaller wheel's 
rotation on its own axis and one due 
to its revolution about larger wheel. 


called secondary images, are reflected 
from the primary image on the front of 
the glass to the back and from the lat- 
ter to the eye. 








Paper Cutting Trick 

Some time ago we showed how a 
small card could be cut so that the 
opening would pass over a _ person’s 
head. The accompanying diagram was 
sent in by I. H. Beckholt, of Lincoln, 
lll, who shows how the card can be 
cut in a different way, making even a 
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larger opening than by the other meth- 
od. A piece of strong paper about the 
size of a postcard is marked as shown. 
By cutting carefully on the lines a 
loop of considerable size can be made 
from a comparatively small piece of 
paper. 





Betty Botter’s Bitter Batter Butter 


Almost everyone has to show off at 
some time or other, so it is well to be 
prepared for the occasion. Here’s a 
good thing to rattle off with lightning- 
like speed: 


Betty Botter bought some butter. 
“But,” she said, “this butter’s bitter; 
If | put it in my batter, 

It will make my batter bitter. 

But a bit of better butter 

Will but make my batter better.” 

So she bought a bit o’ butter 
Better than the bitter butter, 

And made her bitter batter better. 
So ’twas better Betty Botter 
Bought a bit of better butter. 


Bible Words in Italics 


Readers of the Bible are often puz- 
zied at finding words here and there 
printed in italics. Some have supposed 
that such words are to be specially em- 
phasized as is the purpose ordinarily 
where italics are used. But a study of 
the context and of the italicized words 
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themselves shows this conjecture to be 
wrong. Another common guess is that 
such words are of comparatively little 
importance. This also is incorrect. The 
fact is that these words have been 
supplied by the translators and they 
are printed in italics so that readers 
may distinguish them. Owing to pe- 
culiarities of the Greek and Hebrew 
languages, translations into English 
would not make perfect sense without 
the insertion occasionally of adjectives, 
nouns, verbs, adverbs etc. 


A Freak in Multiplication 
Have your friend set down the digits 
from 1 to 9, multiply them by 45, and 
then add in an extra 50, thus: 


123456789 
45 


617283945 
493827156 
50 


He will be a little surprised to find that 
his result consists entirely of 5’s— 
namely 5,555,555,555. 


Now It’s the “Largest Pig” 


Whenever we mention anything as 
being “largest” or “biggest,” readers 
are sure to write post-haste denying 
the claim and furnishing evidence of 
something “bigger.” Therefore, it is 
with trepidation that we mention any 
claim of this kind. As a matter of rec- 
ord, however, we feel constrained to 
report that at a recent fair in Australia 
there was exhibifed what was’ claimed 
to be the largest pig in the world. 

The animal weighed 1188 pounds— 
more than half a ton—and measured 
eight feet three inches in length; three 
feet nine inches high, and had a body 
measurement of six feet five inches 
round. It was only 25 months old and 
looked more like a baby hippopotamus 
than a porker. If it keeps on growing 
at the same rate it will resemble an ele- 
phant more than a farm product. 

Now for the avalanche of letters 
about a “bigger” pig in the United 
States! 





THE REASON FOR PUSSY WILLOWS 


Said Grandpa Cat, “In olden days 

They had some very curious ways. 

They used to switch a little kit 

If he forgot and scratched a bit. 

In Willowland, where switches grow, 

Old Mother Nature chanced to go 

And saw the switches. ‘Oh! said she. 

‘Poor little kits! Not, let me see! 

What can I do to help the kittens? 

She made some pillows, soft as mittens, 

And with the very finest stitches 

Sewed them on all the willow switches. 

“For then it did not hurt a bit 

When Father Cat switched little Kit. 

It was a long, long time ago 

They had those curious ways, you know. 

But Mother Nature’s downy pillows 

Can still be seen on pussy willows.” 
—Youth’s Companion, 





We are 90 per cent alike, all we peoples, 
and 10 per cent different. The trouble is 
that we forget the 90 per cent and remem- 
ber the 10 per cent wheh we criticize others. 
—Sir Charles Higham. 
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Lowest Prices in History 


RUSH YOUR ORDER TODAY 


$690 
ka. Shot 


20 shot - 9950 


Brand New, Blue Stee! Automatics 
Shooting Standard Ammunition. 








Wild Cat ¢ 


Regular Swing Out 
Hand Ejecting Left- 
Hand Wheeler Revolver 


A powerful six shot gun; made specially for Rangers, moun- 
taineers and men working in unprotected places, requiring a 
safe and efficient weapon. Quick asa flash, with great penetrat- 
ing power and true marksma: Carry this gun with you, 
and you will feel fully protecte Made of best blue steel, 
rifled barrel. Hammer with safety. Fires regular, short 
and long 32.20 or 88 caliber ammunition. 


Swing-Out Hand Ejecter 


6 SHOT erm =. 


32 cal. $1,750 
_ or et $1950 


te: he best tool steel, nickel or blue,. and Mghast work- 
fo ig 2 tyr 4 Bros., Spain. bd medium or long 

un. ’ Preferred by ves, Police, 
Seat Service. fod esterners. 













TOP BREAK °.\"s*.ee"- 
32 or 38 cal., nickel or blue 


Sins barel, 4 ea Se DLS 


SEND NO MONEY =: "2 er 


Guaranteed as Represented, er Money Back 


THE PRICE CUTTING CO., 55 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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Want Work cme? 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCRIS photos. Men or women, 
No selling or canvassing. We h you, guarantee ym 
and furnish WORKING OUTFIT. FREE. Limited 


today. Arteraft Studios, Dep!. A, 3900 Sheridan Ad., Chicage. 


MAKE MON 


Hy Outfit fogenet Free TIOMAL 
TORIES, Dept. 2, 311 Fifth Ave., New York 


7 ANTED 822 to $90 
Ses VANTED «4 ys 
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4396-4048—A Favored Type of Summer Dress.—Blouso, 
4896-7 Sizes: Fe 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. Skirt, 4048-6 Sizes: 25, 27, 29, 31, 33 and 35 
inches waist measure. To make the dress for a Medium size 
will require 8% yards of 32 inch material. TWO separate 
patterns, 15 cents FOR EACH pattern, 

4442—A Practical One Piece Model For the Grown Girl. 
—3 Sizes: 12, 14 and 16 years. A 14 year size requires 
4% yards of 40 inch material. Collar and suffs of con- 
trasting material require % yard of 40 inches wide. 
Price 15 cents. : 

4445—A Simple Pretty Frock for Mot.wer’s Girl.—4 Sizes: 
8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 12 year size requires 3% yards 
of 32 inch material. Price 15 cents. 

4429—A Pretty Apron.—4i Sizes: Small, Medium, Large 
and Extra Large. A Medium size requires 2% yards of 
36 inch material. Price 15 cents. 

4432—A Stylish Blouse.—7 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size requires 
2% yards of 40 inch material. Price 15 cents. 

4128—A Comfortable Work or Porch Dress.—7 Sizes; 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. A 38 
inch size requires 5% yards of 32 inch material. To trim 
as illustrated requires 1 yards. Price 15 cents. 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 


Herewith find ...... cents for which send me the fol- 
lowing patterns at 15 cents each: 
A? <0s90¢ 5000 Size .... Number ........+. Size ..,. 
Number .......... Size .... Number .......... Size .... 


Do not order other patterns on this coupon. 
Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your name and address on lines below. Send orders 
for pattern to Pathfinder. Washington, D. C. 


BEND nd cicctnbccdvcccosbaleecdncashsasvensthrnces eececs 
NG, OO Wc cwnnincds cnbvctvess céncSentunénssstasansaste e 
IR be vb sta nak 0 eWinees oe tékbd eens <8 BURG. cncanenssader 


FASHION BOOK NOTICE 

Send 10 cents in silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE 
SPRING & SUMMER 1923 BOOK ‘OF FASHIONS, show- 
ing color plates, and containing 500 designs of Ladies’, 
Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a CONCISE and COM- 
PREHENSIVE ARTICLE ON DRESSMAKING, ALSO 
SOME PCINTS FOR THE NEEDLE (illustrating 30 of 
the various simple stitches), all valuable hints to the 
home dressmaker. 





Every once in a while a doctor or 
somebody comes out against the prac- 
tice of kissing on the lips, saying that 
such osculation endangers the health, 
It seems that the naughty little germs 
jump or crawl (as the case may be) 
from one lip to another when the go- 
ing’s good; sometimes they run back 
and forth and they have lots of fun 
playing with each other. In this way 
a disease may be conveyed from one 
person to another. So you can hardly 
blame Dr. Stone, Maryland health offi- 
cer, for deploring the pernicious prac- 
tice. 

For thousands of years man has sub- 
jected himself to the perils of lip-to-lip 
contact with his fellow man. Some- 
times it has been strittly a duty; at 
others, it appears to have been a pleas- 
ure. There is no doubt that it is a filthy 
habit, like chewing and smoking, and it 
ought to be done away with by law. 
The danger from lip osculation has been 
greatly increased since paint is being 
used in many cases to brighten up the 
smackers. 

Dr. Stone says: “If you’ve simply got 
to kiss your sweetheart, for goodness 
sake place the kiss gently on the nape 
of the neck. The cheek will do if you 
are very ardent and can’t wait, but 
even that is dangerous.” But why kiss 
at all. Consider your,health first! 


One objection to use of hair nets is 
their short life. This disadvantage may 
partly be overcome by carefully fold- 
ing the net up into a small square when- 
ever you remove it from the hair then 
running a hairpin through it to keep 
it compact. 


A good skin cream and sunburn and 
tan remover is made from grandma’s 
old recipe. Slice a cucumber (pre- 
ferably a ripe one) and let stand a few 
hours in a little thick, sweet cream. 
The resultant mixture when applied to 
the skin leaves it delightfully smooth. 


Although personally I do not favor 
putting make-up on the eyelids there 
are many women who do indulge in this 
practice. Rather than have any of my 
readers go about it in the wrong way 
I will tell how it should be done. 


The eyes should be touched up after 
the face has been powdered and rouged. 
Remove any rouge or powder that has 
got around the eyes by using a soft 
piece of linen and a little vaseline. Now 
remove the vaseline with a clean piece 
of linen and powder carefully the skin 
above and below the eye. If your eyes 
are of a light color rub gently on the 
upper lid a little blue powder made 
for this purpose (or you may use an 
eyebrow pencil); if eyes are brown use 
brown powder. 

Below the eye and on the eyebrow 
apply brown or black powder to blend 
with your hair, To the eyelashes may 
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be applied an eyelash darkener; this 
should be done carefully. A waterproof 
liquid for this purpose is widely used. 
Be sure not to overdo the effect you 
wish to create—added brilliancy to the 
eyes; a little less make-up than a little 
too much should be the rule. At night, 
before retiring, remove make-up anid 
the dust that has accumulated by using 
vaseline on linen; then give the eyes , 
boric acid bath, which is always bene- 
ficial. 


In the reign of Charles II the hair- 
dress of the ladies was very elaborate; 
it was not only curled and frizzed wit! 
the nicest art, but set off with certain 
artificial curls, then too emphatically 
known by the pathetic terms of “heart 
breakers” and “love-locks.” So late as 
William and Mary, young men and even 
boys wore wigs; and if they had no 
wigs they curled their hair to resemble 
this fashionable ornament. Women 
then were the hair dressers. 





Every girl before she gets married 
should be able to enjoy sewing and if 
she is not naturally inclined in that 
direction she should try to cultivate a 
liking for it. Many girls have an aver- 
sion for sewing because they say it 
“tires theni out.” This is usually be- 
cause they do not keep the proper pos- 
ture while working. 

Sit up straight and hold the work in 
front of you. A sewing table should 
be used if possible. Keep both feet on 
the floor. Don’t try to sew without a 
thimble; you can work much faster and 
do better work when you use one. Try 
to keep your muscles relaxed and con- 
centrate your mind on what you are do- 
ing. Make it a pleasurable business; 
in other words, delight in doing it the 
the very best way you know how. 





HOW MOSLEM WOMEN FEEL 


Moslem women do not desire “emancipa- 
tion,” according to a French investigator. 
Their condition, he said, had been im- 
proving for the last 20 years. Polygamy 
has practically disappeared, Turks are con- 
tent with a single wife. But except in a 
few families imbued with the spirit of the 
West the wife is not yet a “partner”; she 
plays no social role, and is far from desir- 
ing political power. 

Most women of the Orient, declared the 
writer, have no desire to change their way 
of living. This may be seen from the reply 
made recently by a rich Moslem lady of 
Damascus to an English lady who: had 
spoken to her of emancipation: 

“IT am happy, madam, and I ask only one 
thing, that is that I may be let alone in 
my happiness. What should I complain of? 
I was married very young. I was and aim 
still loved, even adored, by my husband. | 
find that what makes us happy is just that 
complete ignorance we are supposed to 
have about the outside lives of our hus- 
bands. You Western women, through the 
emancipation which you preach, through 
your balls and parties, your promenades, 
and especially your flirting, and by that 
incessant contact that women and girls 
have with men, leave the door open [to 
jealousy and its consequences, and to all 
the misunderstandings that ruin the home. 
You propose to emancipate us, that is, tear 
us away from our domestic happiness. No, 
thank you, ladies. No emancipation.” 





Heaven lies about us in our infancy.— 
Wordsworth. 
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f Womens Deusettes 
a Ye . oa = 

Film-Struck Girls Ansisted. Will H. 
Hayes has raised $120,000 from motion 
picture producers to enlarge the Holly- 
wood Y. W. C. A. so that institution will 
be able to care for the thousands of 
film-struck girls who go to Hollywood 
every summer in quest of a “career” in 
the movies. The business head of the 














W. C. A. announced that when the, 


improvements are made 100 girls will 
be cared for every two weeks while 
they wait for money to take them home. 





Want Postmistress Removed. Mem- 
bers of the Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy, the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the. Daughters of the American 
Revolution and other organizations at 
Eufaula, Ala., held a mass meeting to 





He—When you were in Rome I suppose 
you saw® the pope? 

She—No, I didn’t. 

He—Strange! To have been in Rome and 
not to have seen the pope is almost as bad 
as having seen Naples and not to have 
died—Stockholm Strit. 





protest against letters written by Mrs. 
Lillie Maugans, local postmistress, who 
was formerly of Ohio. Mrs. Maugans 
wrote letters to certain persons in Ohio 
in which she referred to yellow paint 
which was put on a Confederate sol- 
dier’s grave as “very appropriate to the 
Confederate cause.” This was called a 
slur on the Confederate dead. Mrs. 
Maugan’s removal from the postoffice is 
being sought. 





Margaret Wilson Enters Business. 
Miss Margaret Wilson, daughter of for- 
mer President Wilson, has become as- 
sociated with the Biow company of 
New York, a national advertising 
agency. She prepared herself for the 
work by a 12-months course of study 
and will be engaged in selling work. 


Blonds Becoming Extinct. Dr. H. C. 
Paul, chairman of the optometrists con- 
gress in Chicago, declares that blonds 
are rapidly approaching extinction in 
this part of the world. “It’s all on 


account of the intense light in this lati- 
tude,” 


says Dr, Paul, “Pigment protects 
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the retina by scraping out the destruc- 
tive light rays and the blond, without 


enough pigment for our intense light, 
suffers accordingly.” 


oe 


65 Colored Women Doctors. Figures 
compiled by the interior department 
show that there are now 65 colored 
women physicians, surgeons and os- 
teopaths in the United States. There 
are five colored women practicing den- 
tistry in this country. 





Women Given Shorter Hours. The 
A. Nash Co., of Cincinnati, manufac- 
turers of men’s clothing, has decided on 
a seven-hour day and five-day week for 
its women employees. The 1200 wom- 
en affected by the decision will not 
suffer any reduction in pay. 


Makes New Ascension Record. A new 
altitude record for women was estab- 
lished when Mrs. Bertha Horchém, pro- 
fessional aviator of Ransom, Kan., as- 
cended 16,300 feet at St. Louis aviation 
field. The previous record was 15,700 
feet and was made in California a few 
months ago by the French flier Mme. 
Andree Peyre. 





VIEWS OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Milwaukee Journal—Some of the women 
who buy dresses like Mrs. Rich have to 
wear theirs a long time after Mrs. Rich 
has given hers away. 


Dallas News—Of course it may sound 
ungallant, but the Turk men seem to have 
abandoned polygamy after the Turk wom- 
en abandoned the veil. 





New York American—Women were made 
before mirrors and have been before them 
ever. since. 





Fargo Tribune—“Many women preach in 
the United States,” says a newspaper head- 
line. They are not all in the pulpit, either. 


Cleveland Times Commercial—We see no 
way to determine who the 10 greatest liv- 
ing American women are without con- 
ducting a few tests in the kitchen. 


Woman’s Weekly—The supreme court’s 
decision annulling the District of Columbia 


‘ minimum wage law for women is not based 


upon the fact that the law deals with one 
sex only. It broadly denies the right of 
legislators to regulate wages of either sex. 
The decision will unquestionably affect 
minimum wage laws in all states that have 
them. But it does not affect the dispute 
now going on as to the wisdom of seeking 
special social legislation for women, except 
to limit that debate to the field of working 
hours. Should it become necessary to seek 
popular support for a constitutional amend- 
ment to authorize laws regulating hours 
and wages, the wisdom of adopting the 
National Woman’s Party idea that such 
laws should apply to all alike will hardly 
be disputed. 
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LOWELL, MASS. 


Rhodes’ Rejuvenator Restores Color to Gray Hair; Makes It 
Grow, Price $1.15 by mail. Trial size 5 cents. 
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>IM Acne Eruptions on the face or body, = 
Pores, Oily or Shiny skin. Writetoday # 

for my ERE booklet. CLEAR-TONE SKIN”, t % 

ing how I cured myself ater being afflicted 15 years. 

SSAGH Sate Suse gaye's can clear your skin of the £ 
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=. S. GIVENS. 339 Chemical Bidg., KANSAS CITY.MO.  * bg 


Wise Wedlock 3 


emarkable, new, illustrated booklet. Plain 
facts vital to 
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104 Rend MoNalie Bide, BUREAU 4 2 ! 
Kill The Hair Root ilies 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair 02 ~row- 
ing again. Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Sooklet 
free. Write today enclosing 3stamps. We teach beauty cs) 
D, J. Mahler, 337-a Mahler Park. Providence. R. I e 


$100 to $300 a Week « 


Men with slight knowledge of motors who can reach cat ownm- 

ers can earn $300 weekly without making a single sale. If they 3 
can also make sales, profits may reach $25,000 yearly. Only 

u position of its kind ever offered 


H. PHILLIPS, 1994 Broadway, NEW YORK 


MENDETS — Fe ee tat Nee + 
See ee OS 


EVERYBODY USES EXTRACTS Sts ‘ 


Double Strength Extracts. Com aw line household necessities. 
Big repeaters. Write today. Duo Co., Dept. E42, Attica. N. ¥. 
Three Months to get acquainted- v 


ABSOLUTELY FR A small paper filled with reliable 


waning, news. Conservative information; investment guide. oo 
estern Miner, 2540 W. 37th Ave,, Denver, Colo. N 
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‘What’s Wrong With This Dress 9 


She didn’t know that her new 
should have known how to 
would give her height. 
ARE YOUR DRESSES CRITICIZED? ; 
Are you sure that your own dresses are not as poorly designed as this one? Wher. 
ever you go, your dresses are watched by both men and women, ,@ Ss eesaesees 
Are you sure they are not being criticized? Are you oris your @ 
daughter being retarded, 


dress would attract such attention. 
design a dress that 


Do you know what is wrong? 


Franklin institute, — 
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“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 
Claim Leprosy Not Contagious 


Upon the release recently from Johns 
Hopkins hospital, Baltimore, of Pansy 
Yow, a Chinese woman suffering from 
leprosy, Dr. C. H. Jones, health commis- 
sioner, declared that leprosy is not 
contagious in this part of the world. 
The prevalent horror of leprosy is most 
absurd and an unjust prejudice of pub- 
lic opinion, he said. Johns Hopkins 
physicians agreed with Dr. Jones. He 
has-never known. a case of leprosy be- 
ing contracted in this section, 

Tuberculosis is a much more dan- 
gerous disease, Dr. Jones argues; nearly 
always it is propagated through con- 
tact. Still, tuberculous people are not 
restricted in their ways of living. In 
New York and Minnesota, he reminds 
us, health authorities allow persons 
infected with leprosy to walk the 
streets unmolested. Pansy Yow has this 
privilege in Baltimore, where she is 
still being given the chaulmoogra oil 
treatment. This, Hopkins physicians 
claim, is the only really standard cure 
for the disease. 

The U. S. public health service made 
a report on conditions at the leper col- 
ony near Honolulu on Molokai island. 
During the 10-year period 1912-21 242 
lepers were paroled from Kalihi hos- 
pital; that is, they were released as 
being “not a menace to the public 
health. ” They. were all required, how- 
ever, to report for examination at cer- 
tain intervals. Of the number paroled 
31 relapsed and returned to segregation 
but seven of these were later paroled. 
Ten lepers were completely released 
from parole. 

To those who desire it treatment is 
given with chaulmoogra oil and its de- 
rivatives. Chance of arresting the dis- 
ease decreases with the. length of time 
it is allowed to run without treatment 
unless this period is seven years or 
more. Patients who survive without 
treatment for at least seven years show 
marked improvement under treatment. 

The parole system was instituted in 
1912 and it has worked successfully. 
Under this method lepers are not so 
reluctant to surrender themselves for 
segregation and treatment—there is al- 
ways the hope that they will be cured. 
Also the earlier a leper submits to treat- 
ment the greater the chance of recov- 
ery. About 70 per cent of those who 
were paroled during the 10-year period 
were in segregation for less than two 
years. 


Health Education by Movies 

Public health workers or others in- 
terested in health subjects may obtain 
for 35 cents a list of over 300 education- 
al motion pictures on subjects of child 
hygiene, personal hygiene, public hy- 
giene, communicable diseases, other 
diseases, nursing, anatomy and physi- 
ology, miscellaneous etc. The list is 
prepared by the National Health Coun- 
cil which is making a study of all films 
now being shown, in the attempt to en- 
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courage the making and producing of 
better films. The number of reels or 
the length, the name of the distributor, 
the rental or sale price, or both, and a 
brief note about the subject matter of 
the picture are given. The address of 
the council is 370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 


Chinese Pay Doctors Only if Well 


The Chinese have an admirable plan: 
They pay their doctors to keep them 
well. That is to say, the Chinese meth- 
od is to pay doctors, much the same as 
big business corporations pay lawyers 
a retainer fee of so much a year, to 
prevent sickness in the family. If a 
Chinese client becomes ill the pay of 
his doctor stops until the patient re- 
covers, when it is resumed. A Chinese 
doctor visits a family at certain inter- 
vals and by examination prevents dis- 
ease instead of curing it. 


Declares “Athletic Heart” a Fallacy 


Dr. Karl F. Wenckebach, Austrian 
heart specialist, pronounced the system 
of physical training at the University 
of Pennsylvania unequaled by that of 
any institution in Europe. It was 10 
years ago that Dr. Wenckebach recom- 
mended to the university a special sys- 
tem of training for students suffering 
from heart “murmurs.” The system was 
later extended to special exercizes for 
all sorts of physical ailments, 

The Austrian heart specialist told 
Dr. Charles M. Wharton, assistant direc- 
tor of physical education at the univer- 
sity, that the idea that an athlete would 
develop a heart murmur in later life or 
that his life would be shortened thereby 
was but a popular fallacy. On the con- 
trary, he said, statistics prove that ath- 
letic training in ‘the earlier years of a 
person’s life will add substantially to its 
duration beyond the limit placed by the 
average mortality table. 

In a recent 25-mile marathon held in 
this country the runners were exam- 
ined both before and after the race to 
determine the effect on the heart. From 
x-ray pictures taken it was seen that 
in no case did the heart become any 
larger as a result of over-exertion, but 
in some cases became smaller. This 
apparently would disprove the old 
view that dilation of the heart is apt to 
follow over-exertion. Dr. S. A. Levine 
of Boston, who with Dr. Burgess Gor- 
don of Spokane, Wash., and Dr. Albert 















































Boy—-Oh, see, Daddy. There’s a horse 
with a bathing suit on—Paris. Rire. 


Wilmaers of Belgium, conducted the ex- 
periments, announced his opinion that 
long-distance running was probably 
more a matter of legs than heart or 
wind power. 


To Prolong Your Sleep 


Many people wake up early in the 
morning and can’t. get to sleep again 
owing to the light of the sun shining in 
their face. A good scheme is to have a 
black stocking under your pillow, and 
as soon as the light wakes you up you 
place the stocking over your eyes. This 
will protect the eyes from the light and 
enable you to get the extra hour of 
sleep which is just what you need. 


WHEN IGNORANCE WAS BLISS 


Methuselah ate what he found on his plat¢ 
And never, as people do now, 
Did he note the amount of the calorie 
count— 
He ate it because it was chow. 
He wasn’t disturbed, as at dinner he sat, 
Destroying a roast or a pie, 
To think it was lacking in granular fat 
Or a couple of vitamins shy. 
He carefully chewed every species of food 
Untroubled by worries or fears 
Lest his health might be hurt by some 
fancy dessert, 
And he lived over nine hundred years! 
Minneapolis Tribune. 


“BETWEEN YOU AND I” 


If you saw your friend on the railroad 
track with the train coming behind him, 
you would push him off, even if you had to 
do it roughly. If he tripped walking down- 
stairs, you would seize and hold him, even 
if you had to pinch his arm. If you were 
pulling him half drowned from the water, 
you would hit him on the head if necessary 
to make him unconscious, in order that you 
might get him safely to shore. In phys- 
ical matters you do not hesitate to do 
whatever may be necessary -in order to 
render service to a friend. 

But in the way of “little things” a great 
majority of. us neglect our duty and miss 
opportunities day after day of rendering 
real service. The service that one friend 
can render another is found in frankness, 
in honest, friendly criticism, giving infor- 
mation that seems not important in each 
case, but that, taken all together, means 
much in life and success. 

Chances to do real and valuable favors 








_ in the way of friendly little hints come 


every day. How many of us can bear to 
hear the truth even in little things? Ever) 
reader probably has some friend who, wit! 
an elaborate effort to be correct, says con- 
stantly, “Between you and I.” Each time 
you know that, as a matter of friendship, 
you ought to say to him, “That’s inaccu- 
rate. Why don’t you say, ‘Between you ani 
me?’ Every time you say, ‘Between you 
and [ you reveal fundamental ignorance.” 

But we don’t say that, we only think it, 
and go on. 

Millions of people say “I done it,” which 
is incorrect, instead of “I did it,” which is 
correct. Their friends hear them make 
the mistake over and over again and never 
tell them that it is a mistake. Others mis- 
pronounce words, putting the accent on the 
wrong syllable. They will pronounce 
“equitable” with the accent on the second 
syllable all their lives and nobody tells 
them that it is wrong. Any one of a thou- 
sand such little mistakes could easily be 
corrected by a few friendly words, and ° 
man has a narrow mind that is not grate- 
ful for such correction. There is no dis- 
grace in ignorance. The disgrace is in not 
being willing to learn.—Washington Times. 
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Mosquitoes and How to Control Them 


of times more harmful than all 

the snakes and other wild ani- 
mals of the United States together, says 
H. Adams in Hygeia. Yet, 
he continues, we have become apathe- 
tically accustomed to it and do little 
or nothing to exterminate it. It may 
therefore be called our favorite mur- 
derer. There are about 100 species of 
this pest in this country but only two— 
the Anopheles which carries malaria 
and the Aedes which formerly carried 
yellow fever and at present is responsi- 
ble for transmitting dengue or break- 
bone fever—are of major importance. 
The vast broods of the other species 
produce no specific disease but they 
cause untold discomfort and by lower- 
ing the vitality of their victims leave 
them vulnerable to the attacks of germs 
introduced by other means, 

Probably 5000 persons died from ma- 
laria in the United States in 1920. This 
is half as many as succumbed to ty- 
phoid and a quarter as many as were 
killed by diphtheria. Because of its 
wide prevalence and the long aggregate 
period of disability due to it—yearly a 
total of about 10,000,000 workdays are 
lost on account of it—malaria is re- 
sponsible for an enormous economic 
loss in addition to the suffering and loss 
of life it entails. 

All this illness and loss is practically 
preventable by draining or oiling 
swamps, pools etc. where the mosqui- 
toes breed and by putting into effect 
other control measures. Intensive 
scientific campaigns against the pest 
pay big dividends in comfort and health 
and also in dollars and cents for they 
save doctors’ and -druggists’ bills and 
enhance real estate values. In many 
places anti-mosquito leagues have been 
formed to work for legislation declar- 
ing the mosquito a nuisance and au- 
thorizing local authorities to proceed 
against property owners who main- 
tain places in which it may breed. 

Writing in the same journal Dr. L. 
0. Howard, entomologist of the U. S. 
department of agriculture, tells us that 
though yellow fever has been wiped out 
in this country the yellow fever mos- 
quito has become abundant in the South- 
ern states because efforts to keep it in 
check have been relaxed. In conse- 
quence more than 200,000 cases of den- 
gue occurred last summer. The yellow 
fever mosquito is a household species 
which breeds in accumulations of water 
in and about houses. All that is neces- 
sary to keep it in check is to prevent 
the accumulation of water in pools, tin 
cans etc. and to cover necessary con- 
tainers with screens or stock them with 
lish, preferably the top-minnow which 
preys on mosquito larvae. 

The rain-water-barrel mosquito 
which is quite common is an extremely 
annoying pest. It breeds in all small 
accumulations of water about houses as 
well as in swamps and ditches, several 
cenerations being produced each sum- 
mer. The remedy is the same as in the 
case of the yellow fever mosquito—to 


Tot mosquito in bulk is thousands 





get rid of breeding places, screen them 
or apply a film of oil which causes suf- 
focation of the larvae. Control of the 
seashore mosquito requires the drain- 
ing or diking of the brackish marshes 
in which it breeds, 


The mosquitoes of woods and hills 
are hard to control. The eggs are de- 
posited in midsummer in hollows in the 
ground that will be filled with water in 
early spring. The larvae that come 
from these eggs develop very rapidly 
and appear early in the season to per- 
sist during the greater part of the sum- 
mer. Burning over the ground in which 
eggs have been deposited may. be of 
benefit where it is practicable and safe. 
Oiling pools and hollows will help some 
but perhaps the most effective and prac- 
tical measure is to fill up all depressions. 


For information regarding salt marsh 
mosquitoes Dr. Howard advises that 
Dr. T. J. Headlee, Rutgers college, New 
Brunswick, N. J., be consulted. State 
boards of health, the U. S. public health 
service or the bureau of entomology, 
U. S. department of agriculture, will 
furnish information concerning the 
yellow fever, malarial, rain-water-bar- 
rel and transient pool mosquitoes. 
Woods mosquitoes and northern mos- 
quitoes of comparatively high altitudes 
must be identified by an entomologist 
(Dr. Howard will do this if specimens 
are sent to him) before proper control 
measures can be determined. Nothing 
is better to relieve the poison of mos- 
quito bites, according to Dr. Howard, 
than toilet soap rubbed over the area 
affected. A good mosquito repellant is 
a mixture of two parts oil citronella, 
two parts spirits camphor and one part 
oil cedar. Place a few drops on a cloth 
and hang it at the head of the bed or rub 
some over the face and hands. 





A Texas farmer ran the following ad 
in his local newspaper. “Strayed—one 
Jersey heifer. To the one who returns her, 
I will give a drink of old Four Rose whisky, 
10 years old.” : 

The next morning there were nine men 


with Jersey heifers standing in the yard. 


—Judge. 
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ODD ACCIDENTS 


Carbon Monoxid in Garage Fatal. 
Returning from-an auto ride Authur 
Welsh, of Jersey City, N. J., drove his 
machine into the garage, closed the 
door and, without stopping the engine, 
stretched out in one of the seats for a 
nap. When found four hours later he 
was dead, evidently having been as- 
phyxiated by the carbon monoxid fumes 
from the engine’s exhaust. 


Five Killed by Fumes from Mine. 
Youncy Roberts, 10 years old, became 
tired while picking berries near Hunt- 
ington, Ark., and sat down on the moun- 
tain side near the airhole of a mine. 
Fumes coming from the ‘underground 
workings overcame him and he fell 
160 feet to the bottom of the shaft. In 
trying to rescue him four others per- 
sons fell victims to the fumes and lost 
their lives. Two additional members 
of the party became unconscious as a 
result of breathing the gases but they 
were revived. 


Sealded in Bathtub. Mrs. William 
Scollard, of Minneapolis, fell asleep 
while taking a bath. The hot-water 
faucet, left running, filled the tub before 
she awoke and she was severely 
scalded. 


Lightning Plays Queer Prank. Dur- 
ing a thunder storm Mr. A. K. Bates, of 
East Tallassee, Ala., was standing in his 
kitchen near the stove. A bolt of light- 
ning struck the house, ran down the 
stove pipe and thence to his body, rip- 
ping both shoes from his feet. But 
Mr. Bates was not injured in any way. 


Hurt by Flying Grease-Cup. Alfred 
Wallis, of Philadelphia, was riding on 
a Camden-Atlantic City electric train 
when a grease-cup, evidently thrown 
off by one of the wheels, came hurtling 
through the window and struck him on 
the head. He was badly hurt. 











Suffocated under Salt Avalanche. 
Martin Plateness, an employee of a 
Kansas City packing company, was 
shoveling salt when the high pile col- 
lapsed and buried him. Life was ex- 
tinct when the rescuers uncovered the 
body, death having resulted from suf- 
focation. 


Heart Attack Caused Ferry Crash. 
Officials investigating the strange col- 
lision of a ferryboat with a dock in Phil- 
adelphia found that Engineer G S. 
Tash, suffering a heart attack had fall- 
en unconscious to the floor of the en- 
gine room just as the boat was entering 
the slip. There was then no-one to 
shut off the power in response to the 
signal. Tash died the next day in a 
hospital. 





Cuff-Button in Windpipe Fatal. While 
playing about the floor of her home in 
New York an-infant daughter of Mrs. 
Maria Donate found a cuff-button and 
swallowed it. X-ray experts located the 
button in her windpipe but owing to its 
position they feared that an operation 
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to remove it would result in immediate 
death. Hoping that it would gradually 
work down into the stomach they wait- 
ed and watched but it remained obsti- 
nately where it had lodged, making 
breathing extremely difficult and pain- 
ful. Finally after four days of suffer- 
ing the little one died. 


Children Drowned in Runaway Auto. 
Mrs. Matthew Smith, of Patterson, N. J., 

parked her auto containing her three 
children near Stissing lake in New York 
state while she called at a_ postoffice 
near by. In her absence the brakes 
slipped somehow and the machine roll- 
ed down a slight incline, plunging with 
the children into the lake. All three 
drowned. 


Baby Killed by Taleum Powder. 
Playing with her baby sister the three- 
year-old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Glen 
Peebler, of West Point, Neb., found a 
can of talcum powder which she dusted 
liberally over the little one’s face. The 
baby’s nostrils were clogged with the 
powder and some evidently was drawn 
into the repiratory passages. It died 
at a local hospital, the result, physicians 
declared, of pulmonary congestion 
caused by the powder. 


Died Seeking Nine-Cent Reward. 
When a kite belonging to an Alexandria, 
Va., boy became tangled in some elec- 
tric wires the owner offered to pay a 
reward of nine cents to any playmate 
who would recover it. Walter Thomp- 
son, 11 years old, undertook to earn 
the reward. He climbed past the lower 
cross-arm on the pole and safely 
threaded his way between wires with a 
deadly voltage. Just as he reached for 
the kite his arm touched a wire on the 
second cross-arm. There was a flash 
of blue flame, a crackling sound and 
the boy fell limp across the wires below 
him. The power was shut off as quick- 
ly as possible but the boy was already 
dead, 


Sailors Drowned in Gasoline. When 
E. A. White, engineer of a gasoline-car- 
rying vessel on Lake Erie went into 
the hold to make repairs he was over- 
come by fumes and tumbled backward 
into a foot of gasoline. R. C. McDonald, 
first mate, went to his rescue. He too 
was overcome and fell into the gasoline 
covering the bottom of the hold. Other 
members of the ¢rew donned gas-masks 
and brought both out but they were 
beyond resuscitation. 





Killed by Sprouting Grain in Ear. An 
oat kernel became lodged in the ear of 
Peter Everson of New Haven, Conn., 
and began to grow. An attack of men- 
ingitis followed, causing Everson’s 
death two weeks later. 


Overturned Lamp Caused Death, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Steurer, 92 years old, consid- 
ered the new fangled electric lights dan- 
gerous and refused to have anything in 
her New York apartment but oil lamps. 
She arose one night a few weeks ago 
and accidentally overturned her lamp 
in trying to light it. She was found 
dead on the floor, her clothing burn- 
ed off. 
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NEW METHOD - 
HEALS RUPTURE 


Kansas City Docter’s Discovery 
Makes Truss or Operation 
Unnecessary 





Kansas City, Mo.—(Speefal)—A new 
discovery which, experts agree, has no 
equal for curative effects in all rupture 
cases, is the latest accomplishment of 
Dr. Andrews, the well known Herni: 
specialist of this city. The extraordi- 
nary success of this new method proves 
that it holds and heals a rupture. I: 
weighs only a few ounces. Has no hard 
gouging pads, no elastic belt, no leg 
straps, no steel bands, and is as com- 
fortable as a light garment. It has en- 
abled hundreds of persons to throw 
away trusses and declare their rupture 
absolutely healed. Many of these had 
serious double ruptures from which 
they had suffered for years. It is Dr. 
Andrews’ ambition to have every rup- 
tured person enjoy the quick relief, 
comfort and healing power of his dis- 
covery, and he will send it on free tria! 
to any reader of the Pathfinder who 
writes him at his office, 562 Koch Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. He wants one per- 
son in each neighborhood to whom he 
can refer. If you wish to be rid of rup- 
ture for good, without an operation, 
take advantage of the doctor’s free of- 
fer. Write him today. 
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sent upon receipt of $2.15. Agents 
wanted (Write for our - best sellers). 

GOODYEAR RUBBER M’F’G CO. 
Dept.E  - 


34 E. 9th St.. N.Y.C. 
NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 
—Every Deaf Person Knows That. 
I make myself hear after being 
deaf for 25 years’ with these 


Artificial Ear Drums. I wear 
them day and night. They 
omfortabie. No 
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§ got deaf and how I make Pat. Nov. 8, 1908 


2631 Weodward Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


Write today for free instruc- 
tion book and Record of /n- 
<i blank. Send sketch or 


odel for a opinion. 
SL Aeenoe A. O'BRIEN, tered Patent Lawyer, 
0 Southern Building, ashington, D. C. 


EARN $20.00 Weekly Spare 


time at home, addressing, mailing, music, circu- 
lars. Send 10 cents for music information. 
American M Co., 1658 Broadway, Dept. 9-Y, New York 


YOU WILL LIKE IT 


The successful farmer care- 
fully reads and disects the 
helpful and inspiring articles 
printed in his different_agri 

cultur: papers and FARM 
& HOME is a great favorils 
Paper of over 600,000 sub- 
scribers. You may have othe 
farm papers but you need tie 
different and_ practical view 

int of FAR & HOME 

t prints all the news of the 
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SYNOPSIS 

Sophronisba (Sophy) Smith, named for her great-aunt, 
phronisba Scarlett, inherits Hynds House, in South 
rolina, Alicia Gaines, whom she has befriended, goes 
h her to take over estate. At Hynds House Sophy and 
ia hear violin upstairs, but. cannot find mysterious 
rformer. Sophy awakes suddenly at night with strange 
ecling she cannot explain. Dr. Richard Geddes, cousin to 
phronisba Scarlett, lives on adjoining property. Mary 
igdalen is Sophy’s cook. Sechmetz the gardener, discovers 
statue buried in garden. Nicholas Jelnik, descendant of the 
ndses, lives near by. Dr, Geddes gives history of Hynds 
ily. Sophy discovers “‘The Diary of Freeman Hynds, 
ir.”’ but later it disappears. Sophy decides to take 
arders to pay expenses. Colored servant reports presence 
of ghosts in spring-house. “The Author,”’ an expert on 
antiques, is first boarder to arrive. A mysterious perfume 
scents house. There is strange noise in attic. Something 
ets by window and is gone. The Author finds old card 
ith enigmatic writing on it. He locks it in his clothes- 
set but the next morning it has mysteriously disappeared. 
Dr. Geddes loves Alicia. 
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It so happened that Miss Emmeline 
Phelps-Parsons, daughter of the Puritans 
though she was, nevertheless had a dis- 
tinct liking for what she termed Episco- 
pacy. She was pleased with old St. Poly- 
carp’s. She liked Mrs. Haile, to whom*she 
happened to mention that her opportunities 
for studying the life of native women and 
children in the East had been unusually 
good, since she had visited many mission- 
ary stations in China and «India. Things 
were languishing just then, and Mrs. Haile 
looked at Miss Emmeline almost implor- 
ingly: would she, could she, give the ladies 
a little lecture?—tell us things first-hand, 
so to speak? 

Miss Emmeline reflected. She looked at 
Alicia and me. “Could we have it in your 
delightful library?” she wondered. “That 
beautiful old room has a soul which speaks 
to mine. Dear Miss Smith, would it be too 
much to ask you to let me have my little 
talk, a very informal little lecture, in won- 
derful old Hynds House?” 


Mrs. Haile turned a sort of greenish 
pink, It wasn’t for her to suggest, after 
that, that it might be ‘better to have the 
lecture in the parsonage; any more than 
for me to hint, without ungraciousness, 
that it might be just as well not to have it 
in Hynds House. Alicia shot me one quiz- 
zical, Irish-blue glance when I said, “Yes.” 
And that’s how, on a sunny Wednesday aft- 
ernoon, all Hyndsville came to Hynds 
House to hear Miss Emmeline Phelps-Par- 
sons tell them “How to Reach the Women 
of the East.” Somehow, I rather think they 
were as curious about two Yankee women 
as they were about those Eastern women of 
whom Miss Emmeline was talking. [’m 
sure Hynds House was just as interesting 
to them as Mohammedan harems and In- 
dian zenanas. 

Miss Emmeline really spoke well, and 
her audience was interested in her, in her 
theme, and in Hynds House. The Suffra- 
gistepicked up the thread where the less 
gifted woman dropped it, and in simple, 
living phrases drove home the great truth 
of the sisterhood of all women. Which, 
of course, called for tea, and some of Mary 
Magdalen’s cookies. It was the cookies that 
caught The Author. Coming in from a 
long and hungry prowl, he spied Fernolia 
crossing the hall with a huge platter, got 
one tantalizing, mouth-watering odor, and 
dashed after her, bent upon robbery. A 
second later he found himself in a room 
full of women. Hyndsville was meeting 
The Author! 

\licia introduced him, pleasantly. And 
“Talk about angels—” said she, gaily, “we 
have just this minute stopped talking about 
the heathen! And may I give you a cup 
of tea?” 

‘And a dozen or’ so cookies, please. 
Thank heaven for the heather! What is 
home without the heathen?—Without su- 
sar, Miss Gaines, without sugar! And for 
charity’s sake, no lemon!” He sipped his 
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tea and munched his cookies, with his 
head on one side and the air of a thievish 
jackdaw; and proceeded, after his wont, to 
extract such pith as the situation offered. 

“Doctor Johnson,” Miss Martha Hopkins 
remembered, as she watched him drinking 
his fourth cup of tea, “Doctor Johnson was 
also addicted to tea-drinking. Most .great 
literary men are, I believe.” 

“It isn’t possible you consider old John- 
son a great literary man!” The Author’s 
eyebrows climbed into his hair. 

“Why! wasn’t he?” Her eyes widened, 
She had as much respect for Doctor John- 
son as Miss Deborah Jenkyns had, though 
of course she never read him. Life is too 
short. 

“Why! was he?” asked The Author. 
“Outside of Boswell—and he was a fool— 
I’ve never known anybody who thought he 
amounted to much.” 

The Suffragist looked up: “Nelson had 
his Southey, Boswell had his Johnson, and 
Mr. Modern Best-seller may well profit by 
their example.” And she smiled grimly. 

The Author’s lip lifted. “Oh, but you 
couldn’t do it!” he purred. “And if I of- 
fered you the job you’d excuse your inca- 
pacity on the ground that there wasn’t 
anything to write about. I know you!” He 
took another cooky. 

“Yes, I dare say I’d blurt out the truth. 
Women are like that,” admitted The Suf- 
fragist. 

“The female of the species is more dead- 
ly than the male,” conceded The Author. 
“Nevertheless,” he raised his tea-cup gal- 
lantly, “To the ladies!” He got up, lei- 
surely. “And now I go,” said he, “to paint 
the lily and adorn the rose. In short, to 
set forth in adequate and remunerative lan- 
guage the wit, wisdom, virtue, beauty, and 
ornateness of woman as she thinks men 
think she is, “Nature,” reflected The Au- 
thor, smiling at The Suffragist, “made me a 
writer. The devil, the editors, and the 
women have made me a best-seller.” And 
he departed, a cooky in each hand. 

That night one of the Gatchell boys took 
Alicia to a dance. She was in blue and 
white, like an angel, and the Gatchell boy 
trod on air. But to me-came Doctor Rich- 
ard Geddes, and threw himself into a wing- 
chair. “Sophronisba Two,” he asked, we 
being alone in the library, “what have I 
done to offend Alicia?” 

“Is Alicia offended?” 

“Isn’t she?” wondered the doctor, “She 
won’t let me get near enough to find out,” 
he added gloomily. “And it isn’t just. She 
ought to know that—well, that I’d rather 
cut off my right hand than give her real 
cause for offense. I’m going to ask you a 
straight, man question; is that girl a—a 
flirt? She is not a—jilt?” 

“Heaven forbid!” 

“Does she care for anybody else?” 

“On my honor, I don’t know.” 

“It couldn’t be any of these whipper- 
snappers of boys: she’s not that sort,” 
worried the doctor. “Sophy, is it—Jelnik?” 

My heart stood still. I could make no 
reply. “I don’t know. My dear friend, I 
don’t know!” 

“It would be the most natural thing in 
the world,” he reflected. “Jelnik looks like 
Prince Charming himself. And, for all his 
surface indolence, there’s genius in the 
man. Why shouldn’t she be taken with 
him?” 

We looked ‘at each other. 

“I see,” said the doctor, quietly. “Now, 
little friend, what concerns you and me is 
our dear girl’s happiness. Does Jelnik care, 
do you think?” 

“I don’t know!” I said again. I felt like 
one on the rack. It seemed to me I could 
hear my heart-strings stretching and snap- 
ping. “But what is one girl’s affection to a 


man born to be loved by women?” 
“He is indifferent to women, for the most 












MAKES THE 
| DEAF HEAR 


New Invention Aids Thousends’ 4 








Here’s good news for all who suffer 
from deafness. The Dictograph Prod- 
ucts Corporation announces the perfec- 
tion of a remarkable device which has 
enabled thousands of deaf persons to 
hear as well as ever. The makers of 
this wonderful device say it is too much 
to expect you to believe this, so they are 
going to give you a chance to try it at 
home. They offer to send it by pre- 
paid parcel post on a ten-day free trial. 
They do not send it C. O. D.—they re- 
= no deposit—there is no obligation, 
hey send it entirely at their own ex 
pense and risk. They are making this 
extraordinary offer well knowing that 
the magic of this little instrument will 
so amaze and delight the user that the 
chances of its being returned are very 
slight. Thousands have already ° ac- 
cepted this offer and report most grati- 
fying results. There’s no longer any, 
need that you should endure the mental 
and physical strain which comes from 
a constant effort to hear. Now you 
ean mingle with your friends without 
that feeling of sensitiveness from which 
all deaf persons suffer. Now you can 
take your place in the social and busi< 
ness world to which your talents enti- 
tle you and from which your affliction 
has, in a measure, excluded you. Just 
send your name and address to the Dic- 
tograph Products Cerporation, Suite 
1302-E Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42nd St., 
New York, for descriptive literature 
and request blank. i 


Cured Asthma 
and Hay Fever 


Thousands of letters from former Asthma 
and Hay Fever sufferers testify they are en< 
tirely well after using Leaven’s Prescription. 
You can prove this in your own case by writ- 
ing C. Leavengood, 1522 S. W. Bivd., Rosedal 





Kansas. He will gladly send you a free tria 
bottle. Use it for ten days and if well pay 
$1.25. Otherwise pay nothing. 





How Many Pounds Would You 
Like to Lose in a Week ? 


If you are fat and want to lose weight, I will 
send you a sample of the famous Rid-OQ-Fat 
treatment absolutely Free. Do not send any 
money—just your name and address to 
Whinton Laboratories, 2216 Coca Cola Bldg., 


Kansas City, Mo. 
» Wonder of the Year 


The new McCall’s is the woman" 
4ll-star magazine—the wonder 
the year. It will bring you 
Stories by famous writers, just 
the kind you will enjoy; articles 
by experts on subjects in which 
you are interested; just the 
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part,” the doctor said thoughtfully, “He 
is so free from vanity, and at the same 
time so reserved, that one has difficulty in 
getting at his real feelings.” 

“She, also, is frée from petty vanity,” l 
told him. “She has an innocent, happy 
pleasure in her own youth and prettiness, 
but hers is the unspoiled heart of a child.” 

“Who should know it better than I, that 
am a great hulking, bad-tempered fellow 
twice her age!” groaned the doctor, “Yet, 
Sophy, I could make her happier than Jel- 
nik could. Dear and lovely as she is, she 
couldn’t make him happy, either— Don’t 
you think I’m a fool, Sophy?” 

“No,” said I, smiling wanly; “I don’t.” 

“This business of being in love is a ter- 
rible arrangement. Here was I,” he grum- 
bled, “busy, reasonably happy, with a sound 
mind in a sound body, and a digestion 
that was a credit to me. And along comes 
a girl, and everything’s changed! My work 
doesn’t fill my days, my food is bitter in 
my mouth, and I wake up in the night say- 
ing to myself, ‘You fool, you’re chasing 








Patient Luncher—I say, waiter, how long 
have you been here? 

Waiter—Just a fortnight, sir. 

Luncher—Oh! Well, it couldn’t have 
been you I gave my order to.—Pearson’s 
Weekly. 





rainbows!’ Sophy, don’t you ever fall in 
love with somebody you know you can’t 
have! It’s the dickens!” 

I didn’t tell him I knew it. One of his 
men came to tell him he was needed ur- 
gently. As it meant a 30-mile trip and 
the night was cold, I made him wait for a 
cup of coffee and an omelet.” 

“Miss Smith——” 

“You said ‘Sophy’ a while ago. 
sounds all right to me.” 

“It sounds fine to me, too, Sophy.” And 
he reached out and seized my hand with a 
grip that made me wince. 

“I told you I was a bear!” he said, re- 
gretfully. 

When Alicia returned, she came, as usual, 
to my room. “I am tired!” sne yawned, and 
eurled herself up on the bed. 

“Didn’t you have a nice time?” 

“Oh, I suppose so! Everybody was love- 


‘Sophy’ 


"ly to me, and I could have divided my 


dances. These Southerners are easy to 
love, aren’t they? I find it very easy for 
me! And oh, Sophy, there’s to be a picnic 
day after tomorrow, at the Meade planta- 
tion, in my honor, if you please! We go 
by automobile— I never thought I could 
get tired dancing, Sophy. But I am. Tired!” 

“Go to bed and sleep it off.” 

“Did you have time to make out that 
grocery list? They’ve been overcharging 
us on butter.” 

“Yes, I finished it after Doctor Geddes 
left.” 


“Oh! He was here, then?” She yawned 
again. 
“Yes. But somebody sent for him, and 


he had to cut his visit short.” 

’ Alicia frowned. “I wonder he keeps so 
healthy, running out at all hours of the 
night; and heaven knows how he manages 
about meals! His cook told me that some- 


iar 
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times he has to rush away in the middle 
of a meal, and sometimes he misses one al- 
together.” 

“I remembered that, so I made him wait 
for a cup of coffee and an omelet.” 


She reached over and squeezed my hand. 
“You’re always thinking about other peo- 
ple’s comfort, Sophy.” She paused, and 
looked at me half-questioningly: “I wish 
he had somebody to look after him,” she 
said in a low voice, “somebody like you.” 
She added, as if to herself: “He takes two 
lumps of sugar in his coffee, one in his 
tea, wants dry toast, and likes his omelet 
buttered.” 

And when I stared at her, she slipped 
nearer, and laid her cheek against mine. 
“Sophy,” in a soft whisper, “you’ve made 
up to me for my father and my mother, 
and for the sisters and brothers I never 
had. We’re all sorts and conditions of 
folks, aren’t we, Sophy?—but none like 
you, Sophy; not any one of them all like 
you!” 

At that moment, through the open win- 
dow, there stole in on the night air the 
faintest whisper of music. It wasn’t mourn- 
ful, it wasn’t joyful, but both together; a 
singing voice, a crying voice, wild and 
sweet, part of the night and the trees and 
the wind, and part, I think, of the secretest 
something in the human heart. We had no 
idea where it came from; out of the sky, 
perhaps! Somebody ran downstairs, and 
a moment later the front door opened 
softly. The Author had heard, and was 
afoot. But even as he stepped outside, 
Ariel’s ghosfly music ceased. There was 
nothing; nobody; only the night. 


o * a * 


I had seen Alicia whirl away in the 
Meades’ big car. I had seen the Westma- 
cotes and Miss Emmeline off on what they 
termed a nature-hunt. The Author and his 
secretary were up to the eyes in a new 
chapter; The Suffragist was spreading the 
glad tidings; and Riedriech and Schmetz 
had Luis Morenas in hand for the after- 
noon, visioning the United States of the 
World, while he snatched sketches of the 
visionaries. 


The Author, Mr. Johnson, and I lunched 
together. “Miss Smith,” began The Au- 
thor abruptly, “did you know this house 
was built by British and French master 
masons? No? Well, it was. Judge Gatch- 
ell’s father, grandfather, and great-grand- 
father were solicitors for this estate, and 
the judge at last very kindly allowed me to 
look through a great batch of papers in his 
possession. From these I discovered that 
one of the Hyndses visited England in 1727, 
joinea the new lodge lately established 
there, and brought one of the brethren, an 
architect, back to America with him. An- 
other came from France. These three 
planned and built this house, and did it 
pretty well, too. 

“This house-builder, Walsingham Hynds, 
made his house a sort of lodge for the 
brethren, just as in later times his grand- 
sons sheltered the brethren of those so- 
cieties that fathered the American Revolu- 
tion. Gatchell tells me there is a legend 
of the master of Hynds House entertaining 
British officers and at the same time hiding 
the forfeited rebels they were hunting, I’d 
like to know,” The Author added, reflee- 
tively, “where he hid them.” 


“An old house like this has dozens of 
places where one could be hidden without 
much danger of detection,” remarked Mr. 
Johnson. 

“[’'m pretty sure of that,” 
Author, emphatically. 

“You should be, since you did a neat 
little bit of hiding on your own account,” 
Mr. Johnson reminded him, 

The Author was nettled. He had never 
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his own room, though hé had@ never given 
up a tentative search for it. 

“Well, it’s confoundedly odd I never did 
such a thing before,’ he grumbled. - 

“What is odd is that I myself was waked 
out of my sleep that night by the most 
oppressive sense of misery and hopeless- 
ness I have ever experienced,” Mr. Johnson 
said seriously. “It was so overpowering 
that it made me think of Saint Teresa’s de- 
scription of her torment in that oven in 
the wall of hell which had by kindly fore- 
thought on the part of the devil been ar- 
ranged for her permanent tenancy. Of 
course, it was just a nightmare,” he added, 
doubtfully; “or perhaps a fit of indiges- 
tion.” 

“Indigestion takes many forms,” I re- 
marked, as lightly as I could. “And you 
must remember you’ve been warned that 
Hynds House is haunted. Why, the serv- 
ants insist they’ve seen ol’ Mis’ Scarlett’s 
h’ant !” 

“Ah!” nodded The Author. “And I smell 
a mysterious perfume, I walk in my sleep 
for the first and only time in my life, and 
| hide where it can’t be found a paper with 
an uncouth jingle and some dots on it. 
Johnson and I have the same nightmare. 
And I have heard footsteps. All hallucina- 
tions, of course! I will say this much for 
Hynds House: I never had a hallucination 
until I came here. By the way, did I mere- 
ly imagine I heard a violin last night?” 


“Oh, no: I heard it, too.”’ Mr. Johnson 
looked at The Author with a concerned 
face. “You’re getting a bit off your nerves, 
Chief. Anybody might play a violin.” 

“Anybody might, but few do play it as I 
thought I heard it played last night. Who’s 
the player, Miss Smith?” 

“I haven’t the slightest idea. Alicia 
thinks it’s a spirit that lives in the crape- 
myrtle trees.’ I was beginning to be 
aweary. of The Author’s shrewd eyes and 
persistent questioning, and I was heartily 
glad when he had to go back to his work. 


That was a gray and windless afternoon, 
and the house was full of those bluish 
shadows that belong to gray days; it was 
charged, éven more than usual, with mys- 
tery; the whole atmosphere tingled with 
it as with electricity. I couldn’t read. I 
have never been able to play upon any 
musical instrument, much as I love music. 
I do not sing, either, to any account; and 
when I tried to sew I pricked my fingers 
with the needle. I went into the kitchen, 
consulted with Mary Magdalen as to the 
evening’s dinner, weighed and measured 
such ingredients as she needed, saw that 
the two maids were following instructions, 
tried to make friends with Beautiful Dog, 
until he howled with anguish and affliction 
and fled as from pestilence; and, unable 
to endure the house any longer, put on my 
hat and set out upon one of those aimless 
walks one takes in a land where all walks 
are lovely. 

\utomobiles came and went upon the 
public road, and to escape them I crossed 
a wooden footbridge spanning a weedy 
ditch, followed it aimlessly for a while, and 
before I knew it was in the Enchanted 
Wood. The Enchanted Wood was carpeted 
with brown and sweet-smelling pine-nee- 
dies, with green clumps of honeysuckle 
breaking out here and there in moist spots. 
There were cassena bushes, full of vivid 
scarlet berries; and crooked, gray-green 
cedars; and brown boles® of pine-trees; 
and the shallowest, gayest, absurdest little 
thread of a brook giggling at it went about 
its important business of keeping a lip of 
woodland green. 

it was very, very still there, somewhat 
as Gethsemane might have been, I fancy. 
1 had wanted to be alone, that I might 
wrestle with my trouble. Yet now that 1 
was facing it, my spirit quailed. © Never 
had I felt so desolate, or dreamed that the 
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human heart could bear such anguish. If I 
had had the faintest warning, that I might 
have saved myself! If I had never come 
to Hynds House at all, but had lived my 
busy, matter-of-fact, quiet life! Yet the 
idea of never having seen him, never hav- 
ing loved him, was more cruel than the 
cruellest suffering that loving entailed, It 
was harder even than the thought that 
Alicia and I cared for the same man, who 
perhaps cared for neither of us. At that I 
fell into an agony of weeping. 


That passed. I was spent and empty. 
But the calm of acceptance had come. I 
wasn’t to lose my grip, nor wear the wil- 
low. The idea of me, Sophy Smith, wear- 
ing the willow, aroused my English com- 
mon sense. I refused to be ridiculous. And 
then I looked up and saw him coming 
toward me, his great dog trotting at his 
side. I pulled myself together, and 
smiled; for Boris was thrusting his friend- 
ly nose into my palm, and rubbing his fine 
head against my shoulder, and his master 
had dropped lightly down beside me. 


I had not seen Mr. Jelnik for several 
days, and it struck me painfully that the 
man was pale, that his step dragged, and 
the brightness of his beauty was dimmed. 
He looked older, more careworn. If he 
was glad to see me, it was at first a trou- 
bled gladness, for he started, and bit his 
lip. I wondered, not with jealousy, but 
with pain, if there was somebody, some 
beautiful and high-born lady, at sight of 
whom his heart might have leaped as mine 
did now. Was it, perhaps, to forget such 
a one that he had exiled himself? 


“You are such a serene, restful little 
person!” he said presently, and a change 
came over his tired face; “and I am such 
a restless one! You soothe me like a cool 
hand on a hot forehead.” 

“Restless?—you? Why, I thought you 
the serenest person I had ever known.” 

His mocking, gentle smile curved his 
lips. But his eyes were not laughing. For 
a fleeting, flashing second the whirlpools 
and the depths were bared in them. Then 
the veil fell, the surface lights came out 
and danced. “My father was an excéllent 
teacher,” he _ said, indifferently. “The 
whole object of his training wa’ self-con- 
trol He was really a very wonderful man, 
my father. But he overlooked one highly 
important factor in my make-up, my 
Hynds blood.” 

I made no reply. I was wondering, per- 
plexedly, how I, I of all people, should have 
been picked up and enmeshed in the web 
of these Hyndses and their fate. 


“Thank you,” said he, gratefully, “for 
your silence. Most women would have 
talked, for the good of my soul. Why 
don’t you talk?” 

“Because I have nothing to say.” 


“You evidently inherited a God-sent ret- 
icence from your British forebears. The 
British have ‘illuminating flashes of si- 
lence” It is one of their saving graces.” 

I proved it. 

Mr. Jelnik, with a whimsical, sidewise 
glance, drew nearer. “Why, instead of sit- 
ting at the foot of a pine-tree, which is 
also a reticent creature, are you not sitting 
at the feet of our friend The Author, who is 
perfectly willing to illumine the universe? 
Very bright man, The Author. How do you 
like his secretary?” 

“Mr. Johnson? Oh, very much indeed! 
He is charming !” 

“I find him so myself. But he is melting 
wax before the fire of feminine eyes. A’‘man 
in love is a sorry spectacle!” 

“Is he?” 

“Oh, yes! Consider my cousin Richard 
Geddes, for instance.” 

At that I winced, remembering the doc- 
tor’s eyes when he had spoken of Alicia 
and of this man. I looked at Mr. Jelnik 
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now, wonderingly. If he- knew that much, 
hadn’t he any heart? ; 

He stopped short. A wrinkle came be- 
tween his black brows. “I am not to speak 
lightly of my Cousin Richard, I perceive.” 

“No. Piease, please, no!” 

“I hadn’t meant to. Richard,” said. Mr. 
Jelnik, gravely, “is a good man.” 

“Oh, yes! Indeed, yes! And—and he has 
a deep affection for you, Mr. Jelnik.” 

“We Hyndses are the deuce and all for 
affection. We take it in such deadly ear- 
nest that we store up a fine lot of trouble 
for ourselves.” His face darkened. 

I had been right, then, in supposing that 
there was somebody, perhaps half the 
world away, for whom he cared. And he 
didn’t care for Alicia. I was sure of that. 

“Don’t go!” he begged, as I stirred. 
“Stay with me for a little while: I> need 
you. I am tired, I am bored, I am disgust- 
ed with things as they are. There is noth- 
ing new under the sun, and all is vanity 
and vexation of spirit. Also, I am fronting 
the forks of a dilemma: Shall I shake the 
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dust of Hyndsville from my feet, yield to 
the wanderlust and go what our worthy 
friend Judge Gatchell calls ‘tramping,’ or 
shall I stay here yet awhile? I can’t make 
up my mind!” 

“Do you want to go?” 

“Yes and no. Hold: let’s toss for it and 
let the fall of the coin decide.” He took 
from his pocket a thin silver foreign coin, 
and showed it to me. 

“Heads, I go; tails, I stay,” he said, and 
tossed it into the air. It fell beside me, 
out of his reach. With a swift hand lI 
picked it up. 

“Well?” he asked, indifferently. 

My hand shut down upon it. There was 
the sound of wind in my ears, and my heart 
pounded, and my sight blurred. Then 
somebody surely not I!—in a low, 
clear, modulated voice spoke: “You will 
have to stay, Mr. Jelnik,” said the voice, 
pleasantly. “It is tails.” 

And all the while the inside Me, the real 
Me, was crying accusingly: “Oh, liar! liar! 
It is heads!” Did he smile? I do not 
know. He did not look at me for the 
minute, but stared instead at the gray-blue, 
shadowed woods, the brown boles of the 
pines, the bright trickle of water playing it 
was a real brook. 

“Tails it is. I stay,” he said presently. 
And with a swift movement he reached out 
and lightly patted my hand with the coin in 
it. “Well, it’s decided. You have got me 
for a next-door neighbor for a while longer, 
Miss Smith. No, don’t go yet.” 

So I stayed, who would have stayed in a 
dungeon to be near him, or walked out of 
heaven to follow him, had he called me. 

“Do you know,” he spoke in a plaintive 
voice—“that I haven’t had any lunch? I 
forgot to go home for lunch! Boris, go get 
me something to eat, old chap!” 

Boris hung out a tongue like a flag, 
looked in his man’s eyes, and vanished, 
running as only the thoroughbred wolf- 
hound can run. 

“J am so tired! 





Should you mind if I 
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kept my dog’s place warm at your feet, 


Miss Smith?” And he stretched his long 
length on the pine-needles, his hands ‘un- 
der his head, his face upturned. “I wish I 
had a pillow!” he complained. 

I scooped up an armful of the pine- 
needles, while he watched me lazily, and 
packed it over and between the roots of 
the pine-tree. 

“You’re a Sister of Charity,” said he, 
gratefully, as he rested his head upon the 
soft needles. “This is very pleasant!” he 
sighed. Presently: “Your hair looks just 
as a woman’s hair ought to look, under that 
brown hat,” he said drowsily, “soft and 
fair.” He closed his eyes. 

I sat there, hands locked tightly together, 
and looked down at his beautiful head, 
his slim and boyish body; and I felt an 
aching sense of resentment. No man has 
any business to be like that, and then 
come into the life of a woman named 
Smith. 

He did not move, nor did I. We might 
have been creatures motionless under a 
spell, in that Enchanted Wood; until from 
the outside world came Boris, carrying a 
wicker basket, in which sandwiches, fruit, 
a small bottle of tea, and a silver drinking- 
cup had been carefully packed. 

“Boris is used to playing courier.” His 
master patted him affectionately. “Come, 
Miss Smith. By the way, that isn’t your 
real name, though. Your name is Woman- 
in-the-Woods. Mine is e 

“Fortunatus.” 

He raised his brows. “I was about to say 
‘Man-who-is-Hungry,’” he finished, pleas- 
antly. “I once knew an Indian named 
Tail-feathers-going-over-the-Hill. It taught 
me the value of being explicit as to one’s 
name. Some of these fine days, Woman- 
in-the-Woods, I shall take you on a jaunt 
with me and Boris.” 

“It sounds promising,” I admitted, cau- 
tiously. 

“It is more, You shall learn all the fine 
points of out-of-door housekeeping. You 
were pale, very pale, when I came upon 
you. I was afraid something had been 
troubling you.” 

“Something troubles everybody.” 

“Oh, bremidic Miss Smith!—Drink some 
tea, please. And do not look doubtfully 
upon that sandwich. My man knows how 
to*build them.” 

His man did. The sandwich was manna. 
The tea was delicious. 

“Now you have a color. 
going to do you, too?” 

“Good gracious, no! But he has sketched 
Alicia a dozen times at least.” 

“And me,” said Mr. Jelnik, gloomily. 
“There’s no evading the brute. I turn like 
a weathercock; and there he is, with cor- 
rugated brow and slitted eyes, studying 
me! And the baleful eye of The Author 
also pursues me. Between them, I feel 
skinned.” 

“Mr. Morenas says you are a rare but 
quite perfect type,” I told him, mischie- 
vously. 

The young man shrugged his shoulders 
disdainfully. “Am I a. type, Woman-in- 
the-Woods?” he asked, 





I say, is Morenas 


“Indeed, you are absolutely different 
from anybody else.” And then, terrified, I 
turned red. 


“Oh, I know! You didn’t mean it either 
as a brick-bat or a bouquet, merely the 
truth as you see it. You are transparently 
truthful, fundamentally -truthful, and at 
the same time the American business wom- 
an! You can’t understand how. that in- 
trigues me!” 

And then, quite simply and boyishly, he 
began to talk about himself. I got glimpses 
of a boyhood spent partly in a stately home 
in Vienna, and partly roaming about the 
great Hungarian estate which his mother 
loved, and to which the two returned sum- 


mer after summer, until her death. a, 
student days, and after that, footloose wan- 
derings up and down the.earth and across 
the seven seas. 


His grandmother had dropped curtsies to 
kings; and mine had dropped “aitches.” 
His father had been a European celebrity, 
mine a ship-chandler in Boston, U. S. 4. 
Yet here we two were; and he might hay: 
been a high-spirited and most beautifu! 
little boy picnicking with a sedate and 
old-maidish little girl. 


“How old should you imagine me?” he 
flung the question like a challenge, as if 
he had divined my thoughts. 

“Oh, say, 13, going on 14.” 

“Dear Woman-in-the-Woods, I am 33.” 

“You are older than I thought.” 

“You are younger than you think. And 
you betray the fact,” he smiled. 


“TI have never been very young; probably 
I shall never be very old.” 

“You will always be exactly the right 
age,” said Nicholas Jelnik. “For you will 
always be a little girl, and a young maiden, 
and a grown woman, and a bit of an old 
maid, and something of a grandmother. 
That is a wonderful, a very, very wonder- 
ful combination !” 

I looked at him with more than doubt. 
But no, he was not poking fun, though the 
rich color had come into his cheek, and 
the golden lights flickered mischievously in 
his eyes, 

“And I forgot to add, also a business 
woman!” he finished gaily. It took a busi- 
ness woman to tackle old Hynds House and 


FARM PRODUCTS 
DIRECT to the CONSUMER 


This department is designed to enable producer an. 
consumer to get tegether. Advertisements of ts 
tured goods, medicines, agents’ propositions ete., not 
allowed. The publishers accept no responsibiilty— 
traders must make their ewn deals. Charge for An- 
nouncements: 15 cents a werd for each insertion. Each 
initial er group of figures is counted a word. Viz 
BR. No. 1, 3 words; Ib., Ibs. or fob., 1 werd. No dis- 

counts; cash with order. Circulation tion exceeds 450.000— 
over 2,000,0€0 readers each week. Forms ciose 12 -" 
in advance. Address: Pathfinder. Washington. D. C 























Tebaceo—Kentucky’s ey 2 year old. Chewing, 5 Ms. 
$1.50; finest smoking, 5 ts. $1.25; second grade, 5 Ibs. 
in c. 0. D. plus postage. Rural "Tobacco Assn., Hawes- 
ville, Ky. 


Natural Leaf Tobaceo—Chewing 5 Ibs., $1.75; 10 Ibs., 
$3.00. Smoking 5 Ibs., $1.25; 10 Ibs., $2.00. Pay when 
received, pipe and recipe free. Farmers Co-operative 
Tobacco Union, Paducah, Ky. 


Natural Leaf Tobacco, mild or strong: extra fine smoking, 

bs., $1.25; 10, $2.00; 20, $3.60. Pipe free. Handpicked 
chewing 5 Ws,, $1.50; 10 Ibs., $2.50. Tobacco Grow 3" 
Union, Murray, Ky. 


Tobaceo—Natural leaf 4 years old, satisfaction guarant: 
Chewing 5 pounds $1.50; smoking 5 pounds $1.25. Second 
grade smoking 6 pounds ‘$1. 00. Pay when received, in 
ing postage. Cob pipe free. Hancock Pool, Hawesville, Ky 


Personal—Have discovered simple, easy practical way 
to quickly destroy all Mites and Poultry Lice without work, 
also how to easily and quickly make hens lay 4 times a3 
many eggs. Secret gladly sent to any ‘‘Pathfinder’’ reader 
free if you write quick, enclosing self-addressed envel.pe. 
Adress Mrs. Watsgn, B601, Avon, N. Y. 




















50-Acre Farm Near 3 Towns 
8 Cattle, 3 Horses, 1-2 ac. 


potatoes, 26 a. hay, 1% a. corn, acre garden, acre fruit, 
brood sow, 9 pigs, poultry, cream separator, full implements 


tools; many conveniences; 45 acres tillable, valuable woo 
land: 60 fruit trees; good house, 50-ft. barn. To tle 
affairs now $3300 gets all, part cash. Page 93 Illus. (ata- 
log Bargains—many states. Copy free. STROUT F RM 
AGENCY, 150EA Nassau St., New York City. 


WE HAVEIT! 


Our women folk demand the periodic:! 
world’s best keep them well informe’, 
and too, at a reaSonable price. WE HAVE |! 


Modem Priedla - - }@O 45 
Pictorial Review - ‘$2. 0 0 
Aca. 1eeO 
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JULY 21, 1923 - 
gather together such fotks as you hav 
there now!” 

“Alicia was the head and front of that. 
1 merely helped.” 

“Alicia,” said Mr, Jelnik, “is a darling 
girl. Alicia is everything a girl ought to 
be.” 

But there was not in eyes or voice that 
light and tone that crept into Doctor Rich- 
erd’s when he named her. My dear girl’s 
tender face—so true and beautiful and lov- 
ing—rose before me, and all she had meant 


to me, been to me, crowded upon my heart. . 


[| said what I had never intended to say 
to anyone: “Why, Alicia’s my—my child, 
to me! Don’t you understand?” 

“Dear Woman, yes!” His voice was 
melted gold. The ridiculous little brook 
went whish-whissssh; and the bluish shad- 
ows melted into gray; and a chill came 
creeping, creeping, into the air. 

“Before you go,” said Nicholas Jelnik, “I 
should like to give you a talisman, to turn 
Miss Smith into Woman-in-the-Woods 
every now and then.” And with his pocket- 
knife he cut a sharp line down the thin old 
coin he had tossed, worked at it for a few 
minutes with a pocket file and a stone, and 
then with his fingers that looked so slim 
but were strong as steel nippers. The coin 
broke in halves. 

“Half for you,” said Mr. Jelnik, “and 
half for me, to commemorate a comradely 
afternoon, and to mark a decision. We’ll 
consider it a token, a charm, a talisman— 
what you will. And if ever I really and 
truly need a Woman-in-the-Woods to help 
me, why, Pll send my half to her; and 
she’ll obey the summons instantly and 
without question.” He was smiling as he 
spoke. Now he paused to look at me 
earnestly. “Because we are going to be 
real friends, you and I; are we not?” 


I hesitated. How could we two be real 
friends, when the balance between us was 
so uneven, so unequal? He saw the hesi- 
tation, momentary as it was, and looked 
at me with something of astonishment 
and a hint of hurt. 

“I have never,” he said, proudly, “had to 
ask for friendship. Yet I do desire yours, 
who are such a grave, brave, true little 
thing, such a valiant-for-truth, stand-fast 
little thing! You have the one quality 
that I, born wanderer, foot-loose rolling- 
stone, need most in this world, unchanging, 
loyal, unquestioning steadfastness.” 


I considered this. It is true that I hold 
fast, for that is the English way. “But 
outside of that one thing,” I told him, “I 
have nothing else.” 

“No?—She hasn’t,” said he, in a teasing 
tone, “anything to give, except unbuyable 
truth. She has nothing to offer except 
Friendship’s very self!—this poor, poor 
Miss Smith!” 

Now, heaven alone knows why, but at that 
my eyes filled with foolish tears. If he 
saw them—and they ran down my cheek in 
spite of me—he mercifully gave no sign. 
Instead he held out his fine brown hand, 
and when I placed mine in it, he lifted it 
to his lips with foreign grace. 


“We two are friends, then—through 
thick and thin, above doubting, and with- 
out fear or reproach. That is so, is it not?” 

“Yes!” I promised. So, walking slowly, 
as if loath to go, we two went out of the 
Enchanted Wood and left the Forest of 
Arden behind us. 

When I was again in my own room I fin- 
gered the broken coin; I looked long and 
long at the hand his lips had touched; and 
though I had told a shameless fib, I was 
not at all ashamed. I have often read that 
women do not and cannot love men, but 
Only love to be loved by them. Only a 
man could have been stupid enough to say 
that; and, then he didn’t know. The wom- 
an hadn’t told him. 

“I say! Haven't you got on a new frock 
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tonight? My word, it’s scrumptious!” re- 
marked The Author, after dinner. I was 
wearing a black-and-blue frock, and he had 
seen it before, as I explained with some 
surprise. 

(The continuation of this story will be 
found in next week’s issue of the Path- 
finder. If you are not already a subscriber, 
you can secure the paper for 13 weeks for 
25 cents, 26 weeks for 50 cents, or a whole 
year for $1.) 





HISTORY METHODS NEED LIBERALIZING 


It is President Harding’s idea that there 
should be a revision in °*the time-honored 
general method of teaching history. He 
says our vision of teaching has been cramp- 
ed; that the inclination is to deal with the 
various nations in separate compartments 
without devoting sufficient study to the 
relation of our own nation to others. Many 
will agree that too much time has been 
given to events without proper emphasis 
on cause and effect. Were our great men 
molders of destiny or were they like corks 
swept along on currents of thought beyond 
their control? In either case the intelli- 
gence of a population is the factor that 
makes history; and if we are to write it 
with fewer blots we must profit from the 
experience of those who have gone before 
us.—Milwaukee Journal. 





“Your Honor, the constitution——” began 
the young lawyer. 

“Now, my boy,” interposed kindly old 
Judge Wedge, “this is a $10 dog case. The 
constitution is not involved.”—Kansas City 
Journal. 












Your Heart? === =" 
T heumadyne Treatment, as suggested by a prom- 


ector 

have had years of experience, relieves pd of the agoriz- 
ing joint » muscular pains 

life miserable. 


A study involving years of practice and the ‘handling 
of countless cases by the Doctor has made this treatment 
ible. It will help you to regain your health and 
piness as it has helped others. Why be tormented 
by those dreadful rheumatic pains when this Ooecter’s 
Treatment can help you? 





Mail a clipping of this ad at ence with your name 
address clearly written. Please enclose 25c for 


a 
mailing and packing. 


MORSALO REMEDIES CO.. Dept. P, Suite403 
Larkey Bidg., 130 Market St., NEWARK, N. 3. 
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YOU.can eoahe SAE OR Ceey Sh etree time 


writing No canvassing or soliciting. 

We instruct you by eur new simple Directograph system, 

y you cash eagle week and gearantes you steady werk. 
Write for full-particulars and free booklet. 


WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE, LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1 250,000.00 
84 Colborne Building Toronto, Can. 


SECURED. Send sketch or 
model of your invention for 
examination. Write for 


FREE book and advice. 
JACOBI & JACOBI., 404 Ouray Bidg. Washington, D.C. 














SUMMER PRICE 





are now in effect. The leading magazines have cut their club prices to the limit to induce 
readers to order their year’s reading matter during the dull summer season when clerks 
are not rushed. The Pathfinder, true to its name, offers you the following clubs at the 


lowest prices obtainable. 


Prices will advance early this year. 


A word te the wise is 


sufficient—SUBSCRIBE NOW AND SAVE MONEY. 
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A Chicago efficiency maniac posted a no- 
tice in his office and factory, reading: “Do 
It Now!” Within 24 hours the cashier bolt- 
ed with the contents of the office safe, 
his stenographer eloped with his eldest son, 
the office boy threw the ink bottle into the 
electric fan, and the whole shop force struck 
for more wages and a six-hour day. Now he 
is looking for a new, strictly fool-proof 
office motto——Drop-Forgers’ Journal. 


Bride—Mother, John talks in his sleep. 
What shall I do? 

“Do? Don’t let him put it over on you 
like that; go to sleep and talk back at him!” 
—Judge. 





Boxing Teacher, to Pupil—Now, have you 
had enough of the art of boxing for the 
first lesson? 

Pupil—I should say I had, and I would 
like to ask if I can’t take the rest of the 
lessons by mail. 


“Did you mail. those two letters 1] gave 
you, Norah?” 

“Yes’m, at the postoffice. But I noticed 
that you’d put the two-cent stamp on the 
foreign letter and the five-cent stamp on 
the city one.” 

“Oh, dear, what a blunder!” 

“But I fixed it all right, ma’am. I just 
changed the addresses on the envelopes.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


“So you don’t like working for high- 
brows?” 

“I don’t. I worked for one pair of them— 
and never again! Him and her was fighting 
continually, and it kept me running back 
and forth between the keyhole and the 
dictionary all the time.”—London Tit-Bits. 


Smith—Dennis claims not to have heard 
the horn. What’s the matter with his 
hearing? 

Smithers—Nothing, it’s to be held Satur- 
day.—Legion Weekly. 


“Rachel, my tear, I pring you a vine en- 
gagement ring.” 

“But, Isac, it’s a bearl, und bearls are 
unlucky.” 

“Don’t say a vord, Rachel! I thought of 
dot und so I take me an imitation von 
oud of stock.”—Boston Transcript. 


Customer (to tailor)—I’ve called for my 
suit. 

Tailor—I’m sorry, sir, but it is not fin- 
ished.” 

“Why you said you would have it done 
if you worked all night.” 

“Yes; but I didn’t work all night.” 


Not long ago, writes a contributor, while 
my nephew was consulting the librarian 
at the Fresno city library, a small boy 
entered with a book that his mother wish- 
ed exchanged. But, since she had neglected 
to send a list of books to choose from, the 
librarian was somewhat at a loss to know 
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what book to send. Finally she asked: 
“Has your mother read ‘Freckles’?” 

“No, ma’am,” replied the boy; “they’re 
brown.”—Youth’s Companion. 


“I suppose your wife misses you a great 
deal?” inquired a lady of a commercial 
traveler. 

“Well, no; for a woman, she has a re- 
markably straight aim,” was the reply.— 
Dallas News. 


“Try one of these cigars, old man, they’re 
the best things out!” 
“How are they when they’re lighted?” 


“Nothing like plenty of sleep to make a 
boy happy and healthy,” said the visitor. 

“I get too much at night,” said the little 
boy, “but not enough in the morning.”— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Author’s Wife—You don’t impress me as 
much as you do your public. 

Author—It makes no difference; you 
can’t write criticisms.—Munich Maggen- 
dorfer Blatter. 


Maid—Sir, there’s someone to see you. 

Jones—A gentleman? 

Maid—Well, I don’t exactly know, sir— 
much about the same as yourself. 


She—I wouldn’t marry the best man on 
earth. 

He—Then take me and you’ll be running 
no risk.—Boston Transcript. 


“You look fed up, old man.” 

“Yes, I’ve had a tiring day. That little 
beast of an office-boy of mine came to me 
with the old gag about getting off for his 
grandmother’s funeral, so just to teach him 
a lesson I said I would accompany him.” 

“Ah, not so bad; was it a good game?” 

“No, it was his grandmother’s funeral!” 
London Passing Show. 


THE NEGRO QUESTION 


“Honey,” said the colored suitor, “when 
we gits married you ain’t gwine to give up 
dat good job you has workin’ for de white 
folks, is you?” 

“But ain’t we gwine to have no honey- 
moon an’ take a trip on de train some- 
where?” 

“One of us might go, honey. Dey ain’t 
a thing holdin’ me, but you’s got ’sponsi- 
bilities.",—Birmingham Age-Herald. 





“°At’s a wuthless man I’s got, Miss 
Jenny.” 

“Why don’t you get rid of him? Sue 
him for divorce.” 

“Divo’ce? You say a divo’ce? W’y chile, 
a divo’ce ud cost me $50, an’ Ah ain’t got no 
money to wasten on that niggah.”—Way- 
side Tales. 





“Yessuh, mah Sambo am a perfect gem- 
mun, even if we-all do get into a spat now 
an’ agin. Yessuh, he nevah hits me where 
it shows.”—Orange Owl. 





Rastus (to Sambo, in an undertone)—I 
ain’t the man I uster wuz. 
I could whip the ol’ woman in a fair, 
stan-up fight. 

The Old Woman (overhearing)—You’s a 
black liar, Rastus Johnsing. Time wuzn’t, 
time ain’t, an’ time ain’t gwine to wuz.— 
Nashville Tennesseean. 





Two negroes were lying behind a pack- 
ing case on the docks at Brest taking the 
labor out of the alleged labor battalion. 
Said one boastfully: 

“Boy, Ah comes f’um a tough breed. My 
ole man done cut his nail wif a ax an’ 
brash his teeth wif a file.” 

“Huh, ain’t so tongh. Mah ole man am a 
plumber, an’ twice a week he done shave 
hisself wif a blow torch,”—Legion Weekly. 


Time wuz when. 





CL we 
Free to Asthma and 
Hay Fever Sufferers 


Free Trial of Method That Anyone 
Can Use Without Discomfort 
or Loss of Time. 

We have a method for the control of Asth- 
ma, and we want you to try it at our ex- 
pense. No matter whether your case is o/{ 
long standing or recent development, wheth- 
er it is present as Chronic Asthma or Hay 
Fever, you should send for a free Trial of 
our method. No matter in what climate you 
live, no matter what your age or occupa- 
tion, if you are troubled with Asthma or 
Hay Fever, our method should relieve you 
promptly. 

We especially want to send it to those appar- 
ently hopeless cases, where all forms of in- 
halers, douches, opium preparations, fumes, 
“patent smokes,”’ etc., have failed. We want t 
show everyone ‘at-our expense, that our metho d 
is designed to end all dificult breathing, ai! 
wheezing, and all those terrible paroxysms. 

This free offer is too important to neglect a 
Single day. Write now and begin the method 


at once. Send no money. Simply mail coupon 
below. Do it Today—you even do not pay 
postage, 





FREE TRIAL COUPON 


FRONTIER ASTHMA CO., Room 588Y 
Niagara and Hudson Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send free trial of your method to: 








Cured Her 
Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experience the su!- 
fering caused by rheumatism, Mrs. J. E. Hurst, 
who lives at 608 E. Douglas. Street, C-429, 
Bloomington, Ill., is so thankful at having cured 
herself that out of pure gratitude she is anxious 
to tell all other sufferers just how to get rid 
of their torture by a simple way at home. 

Mrs. Hurst has nothing to sell. Merely mail 
your own name and address, and she will glad 
ly send you this valuable information entirely 
free. Write her at once before you forget. 


TOBACCO HABIT 


‘MAKE IT QUIT YOU oF 
te ones, 
oe Saeed 


EASY TO QUIT 
sree re oes , Mineoeting,(Wouder' | 
cont if it fails. ee 


Pesci ea today for full remedy on trial, 
PERKINS CHEMICAL CO., 44-H St., Hastings, Nebr. 


ev@ Leg Troubles 


Sufferers from varicose veins, ulcers 
of the leg, swollen limbs, leg cramps 
and weak ankles will find in the 


CORLISS LACED STOCKING 


the Le ene coolest, cheapest and best 
support m 
and is wasi- 


It con bber, 
able, containg eanitery and comfortab!e 
to wear. 

Thousands of sufferers who are wesr- 
ing our stocking give it unlimited prais¢ 
for the benefits they receive, Write [or 

















CORLISS LIMB SPECIALTY CO. 
164 Washington St.. BOSTON, MASS 


or ae HAY FEVER Treatment 
mailed on trial. State which 

pdt want. If it cures send $1; 
don’t. Write today 


Address W. K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave., SIDNEY, o. 


KIDNEY & BLADDER S=ttvor=.rnre.cors: 
eas. Write 











SELL YOUR PROPERTY oycty ter ceee 5 
REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO.. Dept. 15, LINCOLN, NEE 
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Toledo Blade—President Harding wants 
everybody to be able to sing the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” It wouldn’t be so dif- 
ficult if we could always have a soprano 
to lead us “over the top.”- 





Boston Transcript—The best graduation 
gift is ofttimes a job. 





Providence Journal—What makes the 
wild flowers wild is to have the city people 
come out and tear them up by the roots. 





Dallas News—Another thing about the 
farmer’s dollar is that there are always 
two city men waiting for it. 





New York American—They used to say 
that liquor made a man talkative. But so 
does, prohibition. 


San Jose News—To a lot of us the return 
of prosperity doesn’t mean anything ex- 
cept the privilege of paying about 10 per 
cent more. 





Florence Herald—As an incentive to in- 
dustry, enterprise and thrift, there is noth- 
ing that can beat twins. 





New York American—While trying to 
prove that the 12-hour day is a fine thing, 
Judge Gary got all fagged out in about 45 
minutes. 





Fresno Republican—Philanthropy is the 
business of giving it back to the people 
you took it from. 


Ft. Smith Times-Record—The more we 
read about China the less we worry about 
Japan’s effort to monopolize it. 





Baltimore Sun—As students of world af- 
fairs, the American people are extremely 
well posted on batting averages. 





Birmingham News—Every time the allies 
are in danger of a split Heinie comes for- 
ward with something to make them mad 
enough to love one another. 





Washington Star—It is impossible to 
organize enough new parties to accommo- 
date all the available candidates. 





Pittsburgh Gazette-Times—It will be ob- 
served that the treasury surplus did not 
appear until after congress had adjourned. 





Providence Journal—“Don’t eat when you 
are worried,” says a doctor. This is hard 
on the people who are worried all the time. 


Democrat—We suppose the 
long-distance gum-chewing contest will 
come next. That ought to bring out a 
big field of athletes. 





\rkansas 


Portland Oregonian—To be considered 
really successful nowadays, a doctor must 
have discovered at least one new disease. 





London Humorist—According to statis- 
tics nearly 900 English authors lectured in 
the United States last winter. And then 
people say that America has done nothing 
to relieve the distress of Europe. 





\nn Arber Times-News—Things could be 
worse. Just suppose now that you had 
to lather your lawn before cutting the grass. 





Capper’s Weekly—The difference between 
the East and the West is this—the West 
got over being wild. 





UNSOLVED MYSTERIES ABOUT SALMON 

fags have been attached to the dorsel 
lins of salmon hatched in Canadian waters 
In an effort to trace their wanderings and 
to fathom some of the unsolved mysteries 
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concerning them. Though millions of peo- 
ple eat these fish (mostly from tin cans) 
comparatively few persons know much 
about them. Robert F. Griggs, in his book 
“The Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes,” 
tells of finding salmon in a partially ash- 
choked stream in the heart of a region 
devastated by the eruption of Katmai volca- 
no in Alaska. “Though we could find no fish 
in any of the other streams,” said Griggs, 
“we caught them here almost every time 
we came by. Readers unfamiliar with the 
spawning habits of salmon may be sur- 
prised to learn that fish two feet long 
could be found in a stream only a few 
inches deep; but it is well known that 
some species of salmon work their way up 
brooks so shallow that their backs stick 
out before they deposit their eggs.” 


Commenting on the ability of salmon to 
leap small waterfalls in seeking fresh 
water, he remarks: “We stood for hours 
held by the fascination of one of the most 
wonderful sights afforded by the animal 
kingdom, as the endless procession of fish 
kept leaping high in the air, up and over 
the falls. Never did a second elapse be- 
tween jumps. Sometimes as many as six 
fish were in the air at once. The jump 
appeared to require their full powers; none 
made the attempt except at the lowest 
notch in the falls, and none jumped clear 
over in a way to suggest that they could 
have gone much higher if necessary. Many 
of the leaps were so wide of the mark 
as to give the impression that they were 
not serious attempts, but rather in the 
nature of reconnaissances—efforts to learn 
the best place for the ascent. 


“Often the fish struck on sharp rocks. 
Among those below the falls were many 
terribly lacerated by such accidents. Per- 
haps the most interesting feature of the 
whole performance is the instinct that 
urges the salmon over the falls. How can 
they tell that there is another lake above? 
Yet by some instinct they are unerringly 
guided to the outlets of lakes above, for 
they, do not run to other streams. Why 
should they seek upper lakes, when waters 
they have passed through would serve 
just as well, as “attested by the fact that 
they are perfectly satisfactory to other 
thousands of their brethren? 


“The mysterious sense by which they 
choose their way among waters apparently 
indistinguishable is quite incomprehensi- 
ble. If, like the bird migration, it were a 
journey undertaken every year during the 
life of the fish, it would not be so remark- 
able, for the old fish could teach the young 
the path. But the salmon make the trip 
only once; when they have spawned they 
turn over and die, leaving windrows of 
rotting carcasses on the shore. Their only 
previous experience with the stream was 
when as small fry they passed down from 
the spawning ground and out to sea. Can 
it be that they retain something analogous 
to the memory of the ‘landmarks’ passed 
on their one previous journey?” 





YOUTHFUL INTEREST IN RADIO 


Much of the remarkable success of the 
radio is due to the small boys, the youths 
who have rigged up radio apparatus with 
such bits of wire and 10-cent-store- knobs 
etc, as their limited means would provide. 
Failing to make their improvised apparatus 
work with one “hook-up,” they have tried 
others, and some of their more or less 
crude and sometimes aimless experiment- 
ing has resulted in discovering methods 
that had merit. Skilled electricians and 
radio experts have taken the boys’ ideas 
and worked them. out scientifically, but 
it was the boys who did much of the pio- 
neering in radio telephony—Elmira Star- 
Gazette, 
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